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T H E ra F 


IGHTING a war to a finish is 

not so easy as the gang from 

Berlin thought it was going to 

be. Neither is it easy to main- 

tain a Pennsylvanian’s proper 
dignity when his grandparents for so 
many generations back that he is afraid 
to go any further for fear of running 
across the. skeleton of the family tree 
were usurpers of the Indians’ territorial 
rights, and which usurpers were in their 
turn progenies of the supplanters of the 
aboriginal Englishman of the age when 
there was no such thing as a modern 
Englishman, and where those last, or 
rather first, supplanters came from I 
neither know nor care—it is not, I re- 
peat, easy when the austere author of 
a recent excursion book says such a 
Pennsylvanian knows how to spell Ger- 
man words; and it’s doubly hard when 
an Ohio Dean chimes in too. But we’re 
not German. We sometimes think we’d 
like to be German till this war is over 
just for the sake of being the one Ger- 
man citizen in all the world to be decent 
enough to abominate his country and 
his rulers and his national history with 
a contempt that should amount to a 
mania. 

But why bother the American organ 
world with this? There’s a_ reason. 
The part each man must take in this and 
every other country is that of patriotic 
nationalism and sympathetic univer- 
salism, and any organization or associa- 
tion that harbors within its borders an 
insidious worker for Germany ought to 
be wiped off the face of the globe. We 
have been condemned, proud to say, by 
a German resident within our borders 
for mentioning the war and Germany. 
He prefers to withdraw rather than read 
such jibes at his Kaiser. It might as 
well be known right now, just as em- 
phatically and as vainly and as ego- 
istically as I can state it, that I, humble 





All rights reserved. 

Editor of THe AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
am an American whose great-great- 
grandparents came from England, and 
I’m proud of every one of them! 
Furthermore, the part this magazine 
shall take in its every issue is that of 
unconquered and inconquerable Ameri- 
canism, unbounded universal sympathy 
and aid to the little nations trodden 
under foot of beasts, and, last but not 
least, preaching the gospel of the Ameri- 
can organist’s, the individual’s, rising to 
the full measure of his illimitable oppor- 
tunities. 

Never in all creation was there need 
for a good live organist in a good live 
church such as there is to-day. The 
very stones cry out to us to work, and 
work as never before. Music is not a 
myth, it’s an Art with a mission than 
which there is no higher. But now, 
enough; there are Americans who are 
heartily ashamed of their selection of 
a country in which to have been born, 
but they have made good proof of their 
intelligence by migrating to a_ real 
Country, and to those Americans we 
would apologize for jabbing them in a 
very tender spot. It’s their turn now 
to apologize for their selection of 
ancestors. 





W ie:E ,  & -.‘% 





| EETHOVEN wasn’t with the 

Potsdam Gang, nor was Wag- 

ner. Poor Wagner was thrown 

out of his own country till it 

suited their convenience to 
bring him back. Let’s not play any of 
Wagner’s works that were written after 
he went back? That’s one way to win 
the war, of course. We do a lot of 
foolish things of which one is our vin- 
dictive avoidance of good music written 
by mer. who were universalists and not 
mere Germans. Music is good or bad; 
if it’s written by an American now it’s 
good (it used to be rubbish), and if it’s 
written by a German now it’s rubbish 
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(it used to be good and our publishers 
broke their financial necks to get it over 
here). But it’s our business to play 
music; all we can get to play is just 
that which the publishers will to give 
us. Poor us. 

There’s a significance in the word 
which we very largely miss because we 
have to work so hard and work so long 
in order to learn to play; it knocks all 
the spirit out of us. We have known 
men to give a recital when they were no 
more fit to play for the public than they 
were to win the war with one rifle and 
two bullets (one for the Kaiser and the 
other for the Crown Prince), but they 
had to play just the same. It is a great 
pity that our best artists play so often, 
or else that they have anything else to 
do. We have heard Paderewsky get 
more than half-way through a program 
before he really began to play. Playing 
should not be work, it should be enjoy- 
ment, the keenest kind of intellectual, 
artistic, emotional enjoyment; you can- 
not get that out of a program that is 
worked. 

But our mission is largely in church, 
so far, and church folk are too serious 
to be in playful mood. We’ve also 
found them mostly too serious to be in 
prayerful mood, while generous moods 
and co-operative moods were not their 
chief claim to glory, either. So, then, 
what shall an organist do? Maybe it’s 
our fault folks are so solemn when they 
come to church. I have a sneaking idea 
the minister’s sermon has something to 
do with it. 

I’ve been talking with a little (physi- 
cally but not mentally) man from Port- 
land with a monosyllabic name who 
introduced to me the true theory of 
human enjoyment. By his theory an or- 
ganist is transformed from the role of 
undertaker and embalmer (with cre- 
mator thrown in to be sure of the job) 
to that of human friend and counsellor 
when a congregation most needs a friend. 
An organist in his church would have 
the high and exalted mission of playing 
to his congregation of living souls none 
the less human because immortal, and 
none the less capable of being thankful 
for the real beauties of tonal art than they 


are grateful for the gift of life or suppli- 
ant for the continuance of the graces of 
faith, hope, and joy which, after all, are 
but the fundamental requisites to make 
life bearable for humans. In his church 
an organ prelude is not always a dirge 
nor even a solemn meditation, nor is an 
anthem always seeped in that mysterious 
threat that any soul that enters the house 
without a solemn spirit of reverence and | 
humility will be forever and forever 
damned and tortured. Somehow or 
other the plans for this world as defined 
by the divines of our day got badly 
mixed up before their completion, and 
the universe was made beautiful instead 
of solemn. Even the very sky at night 
had to be ornamented and beautified and 
the depths of the earth enriched with 
sparkling stones of eternal beauty. Yes, 
it’s our mission to play, not work; to 
treat our service as an ornament, not a 
threat; to make the music of our 
churches beautiful, attractive, and ap- 
pealing, instead of well-written, schol- 
arly, and passed by the irrational board 
of conscientious objectors—and it will 
not lack the essentials of the true spirit 
of worship when it is beautiful if a real 
musician is on the bench. 


IN AMERICA 


—|ABOR as we may, night and 
day, we cannot get over the 
barrier raised by the publisher. 
He dictates what we shall play 
and what we shall not. . He 

made Bach and Bach remained unmade 
till he did it. Of course Mendelssohn 
helped a little, but even Mendelssohn 
would have done little good had not the 
publisher helped little Mendelssohn. The 
Publisher is a big man. He ought to be 
a wise man and a generous man. Maybe 
he is. Maybe the fault is with ourselves. 
This past season saw the production by 
one of our big publishers of a big organ 
work by an American. Whether or not 
the work proves to be of genuine worth 
is of little importance compared to the 
event of an American publisher’s giving 
an American composer a hearing. 

Now, Organ World, it is up to us. To 

publish a big work calls for a big bank 
account. (To publish a good magazine 
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dittos it. Are you with us?) Now we 
must show our appreciation (not to men- 
tion intelligence) by buying this and all 
other big works our publishers produce, 
no matter how worthless. That is the 
first step here in America. The second 
takes three cents and some time. It is 
this: Take up your big work, examine 
it closely, study its faults, its good points, 
its inspiration and its technic, and then 
fire a short letter to the publisher and 
another to the composer. Tell the pub- 
lisher that here in America we demand 
big works, but they must be good and 
that you’ll stand by him till we succeed, 
providing he takes note for the elimina- 
tion of such faults and deficiencies as 
you note; but tell him to get other big 
things, and be more careful in the 
selection of them, but not to be afraid 
to run a chance. Tell him the organ 
world is game. Then write to your 
Composer. Congratulate him for his 
technical attainment as you find it in 
his big work. But tell him quietly and 
frankly that you like this or that theme 
or this or that development, while you 
think this or that other one is weak, pad- 
ding, rubbish, any old thing you want to 
call it; and then wind up by telling him 
you won’t say such things about it to 
anybody else, and that, best of all, you’re 
game and going to buy all his big works 
in the future if he shows improvement. 
Oh, it’s fine to dream, dream, dream 
of the day when American Composers 
will come to. But we must help. 
England is no great nation in music be- 
cause she has produced no colossal 
works. Now, don’t fire rebuffs at the 
magazine for this, but think it over. A 
colossal work is one of inspiration—the 
very first and eternally the chief requis- 
ite, don’t forget it—and of technic, which 
is attained, sad to say, only after years 
and years of composing and hundreds of 
compositions. Now these compositions 
may be of two kinds. One is like the 
man with his Opus 1200, the other is 
like him of only 79. Schubert scratched 
it down and off it went. Beethoven 
wrote more than a score of Fifth Sym- 
phonies before the one we know emerged 
from the first one. And, we think, 
Beethoven had the better method. 


France has produced no colossal works 
either. Now stop firing at the idea till 
we have finished. A few operas or a 
set of organ symphonies are not enough. 
Germany has produced no_ colossal 
works, unless we except possibly from 
our narrower viewpoint Rebuke’s “ 94th 
Psalm.” But middle Europe produced 
several great men and many great works 
before it was strangled by Bismarck and 
the Kaiser: Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, 
were collosal composers and produced 
colossal works. America can sit down 
quietly and think it over, for there will 
be no great composers among us till a 
much greater public makes a much 
greater demand upon publishers of much 
greater artistic intelligence (and finan- 
cial recklessness) for works in the larger 
forms. It’s ridiculous for a nation to 
hope for national music as a result of 
Vox Humana solos and Dulciana accom- 
paniments interfering now and then with 
the effectiveness of an occasional pedal 
note. 

But here in America we have at 
present a larger duty. We must keep 
the heart and mind of the grandest 
nation on earth sober and staid, hopeful 
and calm, determined and happy till this 
thing is settled. The whole world now 
turns to America for the final dose of 
lead and blood; we have it, have we the 
stamina to administer it? That question 
will be answered not by the men who 
go but by the men and women who stay. 
The children are all right, they’re in it to 
a finish fight, but how about our grown- 
ups? It is for us, as we play to the bur- 
dened souls and swirling minds of our 
Sunday congregations, to minister to 
them, not preach to them. Preaching is 
the minister’s job, and he’s doing too 
much of it already; let us play to them, 
let us make them comfortable and happy, 
though in Church, let us make them for- 
get the world of realities for a moment 
and dwell in the buoyancy of that en- 
couraging world of beauty, a world 
which has persisted in remaining beauti- 
ful in spite of all man’s inventions. To 
keep a nation sober and staid, hopeful 
and calm, determined and happy—that 
is The Part We Play In America. 
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ACCENT AND ITS PRODUCTION 


G A S T ON M 


D E T H I E R 





E so often hear the remark: 

It matters not whether you 

strike the key hard or soft, 

you cannot affect the tone; 

accents are impossible on the 
organ. Still we notice a difference in 
the playing of pupils performing the 
same piece. They have the same teacher ; 
they are technically equally equipped; 
their “ tempi” and registration are iden- 
tical; and yet the individuality of each 
manifests itself. In one, through a well 
defined, almost aggressive, rhythm; in 
another, possessing an equal rhythmical 
intuition, by more calm and dignity; a 
third reveals his musical make-up 
through variety of expression, elegance of 
style. The character he gives each phrase, 
each detail—the artistic modeling of the 
melodic outline—holds our attention and 
awakens our imagination. This fact 
should suffice, it seems, to refute the as- 
sertion made by so many, even organists, 
that the organ lacks responsiveness; if 
the pupils merely pushed down the keys 
it is evident that the result would be an 
absolutely uniform reproduction in 
sound of the printed page. 


But as we see that the case is quite the 
contrary it is proved beyond a doubt not 
only that touch is the most potent means 
of expression which the organist has at 
his command but also that the organ 
responds in a manner no less marked 
than the piano or other instruments to 
such differences of individuality and con- 
ception as are expressed by means of it. 





ONE METHOD OF ACCENT 





OpsviousLy the organ tone cannot be 
modified dynamically as on the piano by 
the more vigorous or less vigorous action 
of the fingers; it is like an electric bell, 
the larger the bell the more sound. It 
is, however, subject to infinite variations 
through the medium of tone duration, 
depending upon the manner in which 
the player uses his muscular apparatus, 
whereby he can produce accents having 
just as great artistic possibilities as the 
dynamic accents of the piano. 


Setting aside for the present the ques- 


’ machine. 


tion of tone colour, registration, and the 
use of swell boxes, and assuming that we 
have at our disposal nothing but founda- 
tion stops, accents can be produced either 
by separating the note to be emphasized 
from the preceding one or by lengthen- 





ing its time value ; allowing the tone to ex- . 
pand, as it were, without of course in- 
terfering with the rhythmical equilibrium 
of the phrase; merely freeing it from the 
iron grasp of the metronomic beat—in 
other words, “ rubato.” 


Again we may produce an accent by 
shortening the actual sounding time of 
the note to be stressed, at the same time 
expanding the pulse (or pulses) which 
the note is mentally conceived to cover, 
by means of an infinitesimal pause pro- 
duced more or less automatically by the 
manner in which we attack the key. 


In the phrase which follows we can 
show plainly how the character of a pas- 
sage may be modified through the various 
means of accentuation. 








+e 
—t + t os 
t 1 e 
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More than this, the importance of a 
definite musical idea is at once made evi- 
dent, for on it, more than upon any other 
factor, depends our mode of execution. 
An organist, like a pianist or violinist, is 
an interpreter; he has at his command 
a musical instrument, not a typewriting 
If he uses the conventional 
“organ touch” (erroneously so called), 
either all legato or all staccato, leaving 
to the listener to discover for himself 
the meaning of that endless succession of 
sounds, he has either no definite musical 
idea to express or no co-ordination be- 
tween his mind and touch; perhaps he 
is imbued with the too prevalent idea 
that the organ lacks responsiveness. 

If the organ is inadequate as a means 
of expression for the individuality of 
the artist, what must we think of the 
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DETHIER 





composers who have lavished upon organ 
compositions such a wealth of inspira- 
tion? They themselves were organists, 
and it is obvious that unless they had 
found the organ a potent and responsive 
medium they would have turned to the 
orchestra or piano. Morover, they were 


also pianists, and brought to the organ a 
touch highly sensitized by constant striv- 
ing toward self-expression. 





AN ANALYSIS OF TOUCH 


Few organists have pianistic ability, 
therefore touch does not interest them; 
they cling to conventionalities and even 
if they follow punctiliously the indica- 
tions of the composer they give but a 
faint reproduction of his ideas; their 
touch lacks spontaniety, the convincing 
power of self expression. It seems as if 
they had not assimilated the musical idea. 

But let us analyze touch, taking as an 
example the accompanying passage: 


B9 Allegro con fuoco 
ah 








On the piano this would be played 
with a wrist action; the accents being 
produced either by greater exertion of 
the wrist or by releasing the weight of 
the fore-arm. If we choose to use the 
first in order to give the phrase an ag- 
gressive character, we notice that the 
impact necessary to produce the accent 
causes the hand to rebound, thus not only 
shortening the duration of the tone but 
holding back the entrance of the next 
two notes until the hand has recovered 
its poise. Using the same action on the 
organ the emphasized notes will stand 
separated from the others as if thrust 
at the listener, and accents of a decidedly 
aggressive character will be produced. 
Going back to the piano, let us now re- 
lease the weight of the fore-arm as the 
hand drops on the accented note. A 
broader and richer tone will be the result, 
and as this action tends to lengthen the 


tone duration—for the weight must be 
withdrawn in view of the lighter attack 
on the following two notes—the phrase 
now suggests sturdiness, poise, com- 
mand. 


Transform 
Bio Vivace 


this passage and the 





scherzo-like character will demand a 
light finger action, merely overcoming 
the resistance of the key; but as we wish 
the first note of each group to stand out, 
a firmer stroke will be necessary, and 
this will cause the finger to rebound 
after the impact and produce the effect 
of staccato. The tensing and relaxing 
of the muscles is so rapid that the swiftly 
moving figure is not in the least impeded, 
for there is no weight, the arm being 
supported on a level with the top of the 
keys by its own muscles. 

But the tone duration of the individual 
notes and their separation by an infin- 
itesimal pause after each accent will 
sufficiently affect the general contour to 
create a definite musical idea, the same 
as at the piano. 

Should we treat this passage as a frag- 
ment of a Bach Fugue—that is, give it 
a classical character—we would almost 


pu “egato 


Ss cl = z—e— 


SS 
unconsciously repress the impetuosity 
and playfulness of our mood and give 
our delivery dignity and composure. We 
would on the piano seek breadth of tone 
rather than crispness. Thus the accents 
would be produced not by finger stroke 
but by releasing the weight of the hand 
or fore-arm, thereby lengthening the 
tone duration, be it only the minute in-. 
terval of time necessary for withdrawing 
the weight and freeing the finger action 
for the lighter execution of the note 
following. 

By combining the legato with the 
staccato touch we can bring out the 
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melodic elements which compose sequen- 
tial phrases. 














In the same way we can reproduce the 
bowing of the strings in the orchestra 
and give to contrapuntal work that 
crystal-like transparency which reveals 
to the listener those beauties of detail 
and design which he so rarely has an 
opportunity of appreciating, because of 
the muddy and chaotic execution of the 
performer. 

Playing the organ in the manner here 
outlined presupposes of course a well 
developed piano technique in addition to 
a thorough musical understanding and 
artistic judgment; if one cannot make 
the piano express his ideas, the greatest 
organ in the world will not help him. 

I always make my organ pupils play 
on the piano passages which at the 
organ seem meaningless to them. At 
first the piano is apparently as unrespon- 
sive as the organ, but the trouble is not 
with either of these instruments, it is 
with the pupil who has not grasped the 
musical idea and therefore merely pushes 
down the keys as if he were operating 
a typewriter. Gradually, as the idea 
takes life 
warmer and'the melodic outline percepti- 
ble, details are given a value proportion- 
ate to their importance in the artistic 


in him the tone becomes | 


scheme, some standing in bold relief, 
others taking a subordinate position as 
background; in other words, mind and 
heart have vitalized the touch toward one 
end: the expression of a definite musical 
idea. Just as the piano responded to 
the awakened musical imagination so 
will the organ prove an equally respon- 
sive medium, provided a definite co- 
ordination of mind and touch exist in the 
player. 


The sole concern of many organists 


appears to be registration, but registra- 


tion without an expressive touch is mere 
color without drawing, a thing vague, 
formless, and undefined. Touch is like 
the pen or crayon in the hands of the 
artist; a few strokes and an idea takes 
shape on the canvas, each detail becomes 
imbued with life, the individual concep- 
Color 
alone may arrest our attention for a 


tion of the artist reveals itself. 


short time but unless an underlying idea 
is discovered the listener’s interest is 
soon lost. To the organist possessing an 
expressive touch it matters not whether 
the organ has a tracker or an electric 
action, whether it has thirty or a hun- 
dred stops, for he can adapt himself to 
all sorts of conditions and his playing 
will, even in adverse circumstances, have 
the power of revealing to the audience 
the inner life of the works he plays, and, 
incidentally, his own qualifications as an 
artist. All the ingenuity of the modern 
organ builder cannot cover paucity of 
ideas and lack of technical equipment, 
chief of which must be rated as of prime 
importance a varied and expressive 
touch. 
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ARTHUR FOOTE 


HASCALL 





[Nore: Arthur Foote has been chrono- 
logically and musically written up many times. 
The object of this brief article is to give to 
his many friends a pen portrait of the com- 
poser, viewed through the lenses of close 
acquaintance and friendship. We are ex- 
tremely fortunate in having for this pleasant 
task none other than Mr. Wilbur Hascall, who 
writes from an experience of more than thirty 
years of such acquaintance and friendship.—- 
EpITor. ] 


RTHUR FOOTE is of English 

descent and was born in Salem, 

Mass., in the year 1853; his 

father, Caleb Foote, was for 

over fifty years editor of the 

Salem Gazette. He graduated from 

Harvard University in 1874 and entered 

immediately on his musical studies un- 

der Lang and Paine. All of his musical 

education was gained in this country, a 

record worthy of imitation by our com- 
ing generations of musical students. 

His really first red letter musical year 

was 1886, for one Sunday morning in 

the fall of that year before church serv- 

ice, he composed “I’m Wearin’ Awa,” 


the most widely known song of. any 
American composer, sung wherever the 
In 1893 he 


gave to the world his “ Irish Love Song,” 


English language is spoken. 


a close second in popularity to his Scotch 
song just mentioned, and on these two 
compositions his great musical reputation 
solidly rests. Like his friend, Chadwick. 
Foote stands today preéminent as a com- 
poser of music of all forms. His mu- 
sical output comprises more than 60 
songs, many piano pieces and studies. 
small organ pieces, cantatas, suites for 
organ and piano, orchestral works large 
and small, and many miscellaneous 
pieces, all of which testify to his constant 


activity in the line of composition. 


The four attributes ascribed to many 
born in the decade (1850-1860)—ability, 
character, honesty, and common sense— 
are all strongly emphasized in Foote. 
His love of humor betrayed by the 
“twinkle in his eye,” his freedom from 
jealousy and malice, fruitage of a kindly 
nature, are really by-products of his 
strong and vital character. As a man 
he is simple and modest, two very re-— 
freshing qualities in a person of note, 
encouraging to, and sympathizing with, 
those in trouble. 

In the year 1914, after his recovery 
from an operation that almost robbed the 
world of America’s most loved composer, 
his Festival March in F was played in 
the churches throughout the land on 
Thanksgiving Day as an expression of 
gratitude for his recovery and esteem 
for a character universally admired. 

His patriotism is intense and his 
daughter is now in France ministering 
to those in trouble. Words are feeble 
in writing of such a personality. Much 
better to look upon his strong face, to 
hear his modestly spoken words, to feel 
the sympathy of his heart, and to witness 
the enthusiasm of the man in whose soul 
the waters are sweet and whose mind has 
never been disturbed by envy or malice. 
It is hoped that many more years may be 


his earthly portion and that musicians of 


his gentle kindliness may more and more 


grace the musical centers of the land. 
Summing up his manly qualities and 
virtues, this message comes winging 
from the deepest blue, “Arthur Foote is 
a Gentleman and Musician by the Grace 


of God.” 
WILBuR HASCALL. 
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REPERTOIRE 


M T R U E 








HOLLINS 
Ds 1 nh ow Ss o zn ge 





S—=_ OLLINS’ Spring Song (pub- 
lished by Novello in 1904) is 
widely different from Dr. 
Brewer’s. The spring Mr. 
Hollins portrays is a much 
more conventional spring, one no less 
lovely, perhaps, but less impetuous, less 
unrestrained, and therefore in many re- 
spects temperamentally less interesting. 
In Dr. Brewer’s composition we seem to 
live the spring. We place our ear close 
to the pulsating earth and hear the mur- 
mur of myriad voices; we sing with the 
birds; we sprawl lazily in the “ gigantic 
smile” of the sunny southwind; or we 
caper for sheer joy of living. Mr. Hol- 
lins’ spring we seem to see as from a car 
window in passing. It is like a well 
ordered English landscape. Everything 
is in its place, and there is poetry and 
warmth of color; but in the end we seem 
to know it is only a picture—to be seen, 
heard, imagined, but not actually lived. 
Yet it has a rare charm, and to many 
organists it will seem more appropriate 
to a church service than the livelier con- 
ception of Dr. Brewer. Mr. Hollins’ 
Spring Song has the perfection of form 
and finish of workmanship that we as- 
sociate with compositions by cultured 
Englishmen of our day; and if on the 
one hand it does not stir our imagination 
to daring flights, on the other it never 
degenerates into the commonplace. Dr. 
Brewer’s spring I sometimes think of as 
spring seen; Mr. Hollins’ as spring felt 
or heard. For Mr. Hollins, as is well 





known, is blind, and the wealth of color. 


that we more fortunate possessors of 
sight find in our sensuous spring comes 
to him in gentler impressions through 
the sense of hearing and through that 
deeper intuitive feeling that, with the 
blind, takes so largely the place of phys- 
ical sight. Who shall say, then, that Mr. 
Hollins’ conception, though less vigorous, 
less impetuous, less virile perhaps, is not 
as true, inwardly true, as any other? 

It is a curious coincidence that Mr. 
Hollins chooses the same key, A-flat, 


that Dr. Brewer has taken for his 
Springtime Sketch, and. that melodically 
the opening phrase of the Spring Song 
is almost identical with the beginning of 
Dr. Brewer’s composition. But the har- 
mony is quite different; therefore the 
similarity is wholly accidental and super- 
ficial. The opening phrase, four meas- 
ures in length, is a swinging passage, 
harmonized with exquisite refinement. 


gar 





It is repeated and ends with a cadence in 
C minor. The middle portion of Section 
A is a development of the rhythmical 
figure that predominates in the preceding 
phrases. The section ends with a repeti- 
tion of the opening phrase, slightly modi- 
fied towards the close. 

Section B fills the two middle pages. 
It is in the dominant key, E-flat, and is 
built on a somewhat weak melodic figure, 
which, however, is in part redeemed by 


skilful harmonization, and ornamented 
This sec- 





tion is quite conventional. The cadences 
occur at the expected points, and the 
movement is in miniature three-part 
song form. The middle portion of the 
section is built from the opening phrase 
of the section, treated sequentially in dif- 
ferent keys—a Hollins habit, by the way. 
The return to the first phrase—the 
miniature recapitulation within the sec- 
tion—illustrates the composer’s fine feel- 
ing for form and for unity. He com- 
bines the melody of Section B with that 
of Section A, thus on the one hand satis- 
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fying the demands of form in the section 
about to close, and on the other preparing 
the ear with infinite grace and tact for 
the repetition of Section A, which fills 
the last two pages of the printed copy. 
At the very end—the last two braces on 
page 7—Mr. Hollins again uses the 
theme of Section 8, and again he sounds 
against it the theme of Section A, twice 
in the high register, then in descending 
parts until he reaches a low dominant 
pedal, which forms the starting-point for 
a two-measure ascent to the close. Then 
follows a dominant cadential chord, 
blunted into a French augmented sixth 
on the flatted second, which resolves 
directly on the tonic chord. 

The organist’s first and greatest dif- 
ficulty of interpretation arises from the 
phrase construction of the piece. The 
composer has written many to-measure 
phrases, and in nearly every instance he 
has placed an eighth rest after each 
phrase. The difficulty is to avoid the 
cut-and-dried effect of such a series of 
lopped-off phrases. The piece can easily 
be made to remind the listener of a 
small boy in a Sunday school concert, 
sing-songing his little piece. This sort 
of thing may be avoided in two or three 
ways. One is to ignore the rest, making 
the preceding note a quarter instead of 
an eighth. Another is to cut the time 
value of the note preceding the rest even 
shorter than it is written, thus observing 
to the full the rhetorical pause which 
every player’s ear will tell him should be 
made, without interfering with the for- 
ward-reaching flow of the rhythm. Still 
another useful device in pieces that show 
a monotony of rhythm is to vary slightly 
the tempo of succeeding phrases. The 
tempo and rhythm of the piece must be 
definitely established at first; then when 
repetitions occur so frequently that the 
ear becomes conscious of monotony, give 
a slightly different value to the next 
phrases by playing them a little more 
slowly, more ponderously as it were. 

Registration, too, can be made to con- 
tribute its part in relieving the monotony 
of phrase construction and melodic out- 
line. For instance, in the first eight 


measures of Section A, use the registra- 


tion indicated. Then in the repetition— 
middle brace, third measure—add per- 
haps the Open Diapason of the swell to 
give greater breadth, reducing again at 
the end of the strain to a softer ending. 
In the middle part of the section, begin- 
ning at the bottom of the page, last three 
measures, take a slightly brisker tempo 
and push forward to the climax at the 
top of the next page. Take the next 
phrase, with the composer’s suggestion: 
for registration, still briskly; then slow 
down to the original and more normal 
speed where the heavier stop is added to 
the great ; and in the second brace reduce 
at the beginning of each of the measures 
4, 5 and 6. 

In Section B, if your organ has a 
Celesta or Harp stop couple it with a soft 
choir Flute for the obbligato part. A 
possible and sometimes quite satisfactory 
imitation of this Celesta effect, on old 
style organs, may be obtained by soft 
four and two-foot flutes with Quinta- 
dena. The object is to get a slightly 
percussive tone, one that has (like the 
Celesta) or seems to have a tendency to 
persist after the key is released. The 
experiment is worth working out. In the 
first brace on page 4 I like to use only 
flutes; in the second flutes and Vox 
Humana; at the bottom of the page a 
slightly darker coloring, perhaps Oboe 
with an eight-foot Flute; and at the top 
of page 5 the Flute and Vox Humana 
again. In the middle of the second brace 
on page 5 I prefer something a little more 
substantial, perhaps Flute, Stopped Dia- 
pason and Oboe for the left hand theme, 
with an eight-foot Flute for the right 
hand solo on the great. The registration 
of the last two pages is similar to that 
suggested for similar passages in the 
preceding sections. At the very end, the 
use of the French sixth on the minor 
second should receive careful attention. 
This sixth is used as a passing cadential 
chord; but it is in itself too important, 
too complex in its tonal structure, to be 
passed over too quickly or too lightly, 
lest its effectiveness be wholly lost. I 
like to play the last two chords on the 
softest stops of the organ, pausing on the 
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penultimate chord and making it, in a 
sense, an echo of the chord immediately 
preceding. I hold it long enough to give 
a slight but complete swell on the chord, 
then detach it slightly from the closing 
chord of the piece. 


The very artificiality of construction in 
this piece can be made an asset in inter- 
pretation if the player takes skilful ad- 
vantage of the devices of variation ‘at his 
disposal. There is a little technical dif- 
ficulty to be overcome in the left hand 
part of Section B. It should be practised 
until it is smooth and wholly independent 
of the right hand part. Needless to say, 
the swell pedal should be used with the 
left hand melody, not with the obbligato 
part. Mr. Hollins has indicated the 
metronome tempo, which should be taken 
as the basis of speed. This Spring Song, 
like Dr. Brewer’s Springtime Sketch, 
will make a good recital number, as well 
as an appropriate church prelude. 





GASTON M. DETHIER 
c t u r n e 





IGHT holds the keys to many 
| mysteries of life and death. If 
we would behold her face, let 
us journey with Maeterlinck to 
her palace of black marble, 
gold and ebony, in whose gloomy caverns 
she holds enchained ancient ghosts that 
man has long since ceased to fear and 
diseases that he has wholly or partly con- 
quered. War has somehow slipped its 
leash, and just now its fangs drip with 
the life blood of nations. Behind fast- 
closed doors myriads of tiny souls await 
the hour of re-birth into earth-life; and 
in other chambers are kept free gifts that 
brighten our lives,—stars and _ fireflies, 
will-o’-the-wisps and perfumes of the 
night, transparent dew and the song of 
the nightingale. She is a cruel-beneficent 
Queen, a creator-destroyer. Her ways 
are inscrutable. She works in time; yet 
with her domain “time never was: time 
never is.” 
For myself I care not to open the 
locked doors of her mystery-chambers. 





Dethier’s Nocturne is published by J. Fischer 
& Bro. 


Let me rather meet her shadow here 
upon earth, in the hollows of quiet places 
where is neither sun nor moon. At her 
approach “a pale golden flame illumes 
the suspended billows of the forest. Star 
after star emerges where the moongold 
laps the velvet-soft shores of dusk. 
Slowly the yellowing flame arises like 
smoke among the dark-blue depths. The 
white waves of the stars wander over 
the moveless, shadowless, breathless 
green lawns of the treetops.”* Then 
the moon rises, and as it lies low above 
the sea “all the flowing gold and flash- 
ing silver of the rippling, running water 
seems to be a flood going that way and 
falling into the shining hollow of the 
moon.” 

It is vibrant night, colorful, perfume- 
laden night, that Mr. Dethier portrays in 
this composition. Every measure is in- 
stinct with life, the quiet, half-hidden 
life of night in the woods, where the 
little animals, shy by day, slip across 
one’s path and boldly touch one in pass- 
ing; where the spirits of trees and rocks 
and streams, singing each its life-melody, 
seem to weave dreams of beauty and 
wonder and mystery that are half tone, 
half perfume. To convey to his listener 
a hint of the real content of such a com- 
position, the player himself must. be 
thoroughly imbued with the atmosphere 
of night. Otherwise its’ poetry oozes 
away and leaves behind only the husk 
of dreary prose. 

In its construction Mr. Dethier’s Noc- 
turne follows somewhat loosely the three- 
part song form. It opens with an intro- 
duction of four measures, atmospheri- 
cally happily chosen. Then follows Sec- 


Andante cantabile. 


tion A, the first and only theme of the 
composition, twelve measures in length. 
Section B probably begins at “ tran- 
quillo,” at the bottom of the first page. 
It consists of one-measure themes and 
two and three-note motifs selected from 
the first, eighth, and eleventh measures 


* Fiona Macleod. 
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of Section A. The development of these 
themes is irregular, artistic rather than 
intellectual. Atmospheric unity is pre- 
served and material is admirably con- 
served. In the last two braces of the 
second page two themes are combined to 
form an effective duet. On the third 


page the original melody returns in its 
complete form, this time with an over- 
head accompaniment of sixteenth notes. 


f this recapitulation page 
the melody runs off into a two-note 
motif, which is developed into a logically 
worked-out Coda of three braces. The 
close is reposeful. It consists of slowly- 
moving left hand chords over a tonic 
pedal. The simple sixteenth-note accom- 
paniment of the preceding page now 
takes on the character of a figure, fairy- 
like in its daintiness and deftly woven. 
The enchantment is complete. The 
peace of night, which truly “ passeth 
understanding,” conquers passion and 
strife. 

A composer who registrates for Cor- 
nopean with tremolo presupposes the 
possession of a modern organ. The 
effect he demands is comparable in tone 
color to the word-pictures of old San- 
scrit writers who had visions of nights 
in which “ moonstones ooze with nectar 
in the rays of the camphor-laden moon.” 
But even on modern organs the Corno- 
pean, unless it be mildly voiced, needs to 
be tempered by the Vox Celestis or some 
similar stop. On old organs, with thread- 
bare Cornopeans, it is wiser to substi- 
tute some other stop, even at a sacrifice 
of the intended tone-color. A good Oboe, 
with four-foot Flute and a good string, 
with tremolo, may prove reasonably 
satisfactory, though it must be under- 
stood that this combination is in no sense 
a tone-imitation of the original. Great 
care should be used in the selection of a 
substitute combination, for the piece is a 
tone-sketch and its character depends 


largely on a happy choice of the pre- 
dominating tone-color. 

Generally I have found it wise to relieve 
the persistent assertiveness of the Corno- 
pean-at “tranquillo,” the beginning of 
Section B. On my own organ the mel- 
low roundness of the swell Open Dia- 
pason, introduced in place of the Corno- 
pean at this point, affords a grateful 
change. A little further on, at “vibrato,” 
I again gradually intensify the tone-color, . 
using perhaps the Oboe and the Vox 
Celestis. This prepares for a return of 
the Cornopean (last note at the end of 
the second brace) against the rounder 
tone color of a Double or Clarabella 
Flute in the left hand. I begin to reduce 
at “16 off” at the bottom of the page, 
and reduce on the second beat of each 
of the two following measures. My own 
preference in the recapitulation (top of 
the page marked 4) is a somewhat more 
rounded tone-color than that of the Cor- 
nopean; perhaps a rich four-foot Flute 
intensified by Oboe and Vox Celestis, 
against the accompaniment of the more 
ethereal choir Flute. Care must be taken 
not to select a solo combination that is 
too heavy or too strident, else the sudden 
leap of an octave at the beginning of the 
second brace, last page, will literally 
jump out at the listener and interrupt the 
unity of the movement. In the last two 
braces I contrive to reduce at each change 
of harmony, at the beginning of each of 
the first four measures; and the ending 
is naturally quiet. 

There is a well-defined contrast be- 
tween the first two and the last two 
pages. The first are plentifully sprinkled 
with temperamental hints,—con calore, 
con passione, tranquillo, cantabile, vibra- 
to, animato. These pages pulsate with 
life and suppressed passion. The accom- 
paniment is wholly subordinated to the 
melody and the dramatic content lies in 
the declamation of the melody. The 
player need not hesitate to paint in broad 
strokes, with well-marked contrasts in 
tempo and a strong pushing forward to- 
wards climax points. The second half 
suggests a different picture. Ben canta- 
bile and legato are the signs of repose, 
and reposefulness is the keynote of these 

(Concluded on page 314) 
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|HERE is a volume by Sir 

Hubert H. Parry—‘“ Style in 

Musical Art ”— (Macmillan) 
| which I recommend to all am- 

bitious musicians. Its chapters 
in their original form were Lectures 
delivered in accordance with the regu- 
lations prescribing the duties of Profes- 
sor of Music of Oxford University. Sir 
Hubert’s name is at once a guarantee of 
the value of the book and proof that 
its material will require plenty of masti- 
cation. For most people—and I count 
myself among the number—Style is not 
an easy subject. But I do not wish to 
give the impression that the book is dry, 
or that it is only for the elect, for among 
other interesting features it contains an 
analysis of the music-hall song. Its price 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
three dollars, but I believe the opening 
chapters are published separately at a 
verv nominal sum. I recommend to 
those interested that they buy both, and 
present the abridged edition to their bit- 
terest rival. In so doing they will grow 
both intellectually and morally; intel- 
lectually by a widened outlook and the 
concomitant germination of new ideas, 
and morally in having turned an enemy 
into a friend. The intellectual growth 
will cost about three dollars and the 
moral growth about a quarter or fifty 
cents—the price of a new hat. If the 
next hat you buy is the same size as the 
one you are now wearing read the vol- 
ume again ; it will be a sign the first read- 
ing lacked concentration. 










DEFINITION OF STYLE 


At the outset Parry says that “In 
art the most perfect style is that which 
is most perfectly adapted to all the con- 
ditions of presentment.” A little thought 
over this definition will show that Style 
is really a relative thing. “In the end,” 
he says, “ style is the sum of the appear- 
ances of all the factors which make up 
a work of art or any living thing. It is 
the sum of the outward manifestations 
of qualities. Yet the law of con- 
sistency in art is just as essential and 
as logical as in things organic. The 





worst fault in style is the mixing up of 
types which are especially apt to differ- 
ent groups of conditions, different situa- 
tions, and different attitudes of mind. 
A perfect work of art is a perfectly or- 
ganized presentation of an_ original 
unity. If grapes are found on one bough 
and figs on another, men may guess that 
it isa sham. The perfect adaptation to 
conditions entails perfect unity of style, 
and it may be inferred conversely that 
complete perfection of style is to be 
found not in intrinsic qualities but in 
perfect and relevant consistency.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

Herbert Spencer has somewhere de- 
fined genius as “ the ability to see things 
in their relations.” A study of “ Style,” 
according to Parry’s definition, will help 
us to realize a little more the relative 
value of music, but before we begin to 
do so it would be well to endeavor to 
find wherein lies its absolute value—if 
anything has an absolute value! The 
questions to be asked are “ Is there such 
a thing as sacred music?” And if there 
is “ Which of its phases should be re- 
garded as ideal?” 
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SomE people aver that there is no such 
thing as sacred music but that association 
erroneously leads us to believe there is 
an inherent distinction between the two 
types. Such an assertion will not stand 
the test of examination. For surely the 
mental attitude of a worshipper must 
differ from that of a non-worshipper! 
And few will deny that the associations 
of church stimulate a characteristic emo- 
tional condition, an emotion which is 
without the slightest vestige of passion, 
but which renders the mind of the wor- 
shipper not only receptive to all spiritual 
experiences but, in supreme moments, 
capable of pure ecstatic adoration in 
which all earthly thoughts and imaginings 
are totally inhibited. It is possibly not 
so much an attitude of mind as a spir- 
itual condition. A well known hymn 
speaks of our being “ Lost in wonder, 
love, and praise,” the three elements 
which perhaps constitute devotion and 
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the devotional outlook and inlook are 
true characteristics of the worshipper. 
Assuming then that we have a distinct- 
ive mental and emotional condition the 
question arises, “ Have we its counter- 
part in music? Have we a music 
which helps and intensifies the sacred 
mood?” Parry answers these questions 
in a word. He says: 

“Palestrina affords the most perfect ex- 
amples of pure choral style. In his work the 
development of many centuries is summed up, 
and practically he stands alone in scope and 
uniform perfection of artistic resourcefulness. 
By this time the world was beginning to be 
influenced by new ideas. But he seems to have 
been untouched by them—and concentrating 
all his faculties upon the achievement of pure 
choral effect he attained the highest point 
which seems possible in this sphere of art. 
With him all is beauty of motion and tone; 
expression of a passionate kind is never at- 
tempted. The music flows in chrystalline and 
pellucid purity, mysterious and subjective, the 
very ideal of purely devotional art.” 
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Wuat are the constituent qualities 
which render the music of Palestrina the 
perfect expression of the devotionai 
mood? Parry answers this for us: 


“Before instrumental music had begun to 
exist there was no likelihood of composers try- 
ing to produce instrumental effects with 
voices. Before theatrical music was attempted 
there was no likelihood of composers en- 
deavouring to devise devotional music in the his- 
trionic style; and before popular march music 
was thought of they could not employ the 
phraseology of the brass band for their hymns. 
Their problems seemed to them difficult 
enough, but they were not enhanced by ex- 
ternal distractions. * * * The early com- 
posers could concentrate their attention on the 
development of music which was fit for the 
voices of human beings to utter, and devised 
their artistic effects and their artistic methods 
in relation to that single object without being 
distracted by other types of art. Hence arises 
the singular purity of the style of what is 
called the golden age of choral music; and 
the perfect balance and relevancy of the whole 
scheme of art of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century.” 

This, then, is what is meant when we 
speak of music being “ pure.” It implies 
too 





ABSENCE OF RHYTHMIC EFFECT 


“A further consideration of great import- 
ances arises from the fact that voices are not 
adapted to rhythmic effects. For rhythm the 
means of producing the sound requires to 





have some capacity to give the effect of a 
blow, or to have a bite in the initiation of the 
sound. The effect of a shout (which ap- 
proached most nearly to the character of 
sound production which lends itself to rythmic 
effect) did not seem to enter into the choral 
composer’s conception of music. To their 
feeling melodic use of the voice was the prime 
consideration, and their method of dealing 
with the relations of the voice parts shows 
how acute their instinct was. Their constant 
aim was to obtain a rich effect by diversity of 
motion in the various parts. With this view 
they studied to make the crises of emphasis 
occur at different places. It was for the pur- 
pose of such effect that they developed the 
familiar device of suspensions, syncopations, 
and cross accents, the highest perfection in 
such work being to attain the effect of an un- 
rhythmic flow of sound by distributing the 
motion diversely in different parts; as by 
making some voices hold long notes while 
others moved in short ones. To this was 
added the rich effect of employing contrary 
motion in moving parts, and every device 
which should conduce to independence of the 
respective voices. But underlying it all the 
object proves to be to counteract the effect of 
simultaneous rhythm; and the result, in the 
most perfect examples of the style, is to pre- 
sent a network of complicated lines of melodic 
character, all distinct and independent and yet 
combined in a harmonious whole.” 

If there is then an absolute standard 
of religious music we have it Palestrina 
and while relating our modern church 


music to the modern “ conditions of pre- 


-sentment ” it will be wise to bear this 


in mind. And when we try to steer our 
course through the dangerous currents, 
rocks, and breakers of our present-day 
highly complex conditions we must keep 
our mind and eye fixed on this one fact, 
for in so doing it will be as the north star 
and compass to the sea imperilled mar- 
iner, or at least an anchor keeping our 
little bark from floating aimlessly and 
undirected in deep and dangerous waters. 
Let us examine two excerpts from Pales- 
trina; the first shows his simpler style, 
the second his florid. 
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Ss Ww if L when monster organs are the thing. The wind 
32 8 Gedeckt.... pp 73 we 6 
33 .. Spitz Floete P 73 Great and Choir, 714 
34 .. Salicional mp 73 Swell. 10 
35... VoixCelestes. . mp 73 Solo, 10, 15 and 25 
36 .. FluteCeleste. . mp 73 Ressheade 15 
= * —. es ” = The blower is a 20 h.p. Orgoblo. The organ is 
- é — : 73 located in the beautiful auditorium of the Municipal 
40 pee swear tt Pp P 73 Building where the concert organist has every 
4 2 amor Eye “4 73 opportunity to present his instrument at its best. 
42 16 Bourdon... . mp 73 
43 III Mixture... .p 219 2 CoRR ECTION 
44 8 VoxHumana. . pp 73 The April issue indicted the Lake 
45 .. FlugelHorn .. mf 73 Avenue Baptist Church (Rochester, N 
46 .. Cornopean. . . mf 73 Y ‘ tek & Hel des, 
47 4 Clarion... | mf 73 -) organ of Hoo astings Com- 
48 16 English Horn. . mp 73 pany with pistons of the Dual type. Will 
, ee eee the instrument kindly partake of the 
r : : ; apology which is hereby offered to the 
2S ta = builders for the error? Hook & Hast- 
a.) —— 146 (Two ranks) gS Organs are equipped with Absolute 
51 Viol d’Orchestre. mp 73 Pistons unless the Dual type is specially 
52 Diapason .mf 73 requested. 
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LESSONS IN MUSIC MAKING 


c L E M E N T 


ms G A L E 





F the student has faithfully fol- 
lowed the instructions given in 
the Third Lesson, he is ready 
to attempt the making of com- 
plete melodic sentences. These 
should be sixteen measures in length— 
four sections of three, four or five 
measures each—to which a fifth section 


may be added as an extension (or 
coda). 
It will 
four-measure 
rhythm is dreadfully hackneyed and 


Still that very fact will 


be best to commence with 
phrases, although 
conventional. 
be of assistance to the student in the be- 
ginning. 

The sections should balance one an- 
other, so that symmetry may be achieved. 
To this end a phrase may be repeated— 
the first and third phrases, for instance, 
may be alike—or it may be made a little 
higher or lower at a repetition. 

Modulations are desirable. We may 
They should 


lead at present to related keys only— 


dare to say, imperative. 


(those two keys whose tonics create a 
concord are said to be related, e. y. C and 
G, or even C and A flat). 
We recommend that the student at 
first should write his first section in the 
key of his tonic; that the second should 
end in the key above (dominant) ; that 
the third should return to the tonic and 
pass to the key below (subdominant), 
and that the last should be in the orig- 


inal key (tonic). 





is e s s re) n 4 





MaKE many melodic sentences—not 


that- 


less than one per diem—in major keys. 
Combine the scale-line and the chord- 
Use 


notes of uniform length for this one 


line. Resolve tones of unrest. 


lesson more, except at the ends of 
phrases. Make the sections correspond 
exactly in actual time value. Make mod- 


ulations to neighboring keys. After 


some practice with four-measure phrases 


make sentences composed of three-meas- 
ure and of five-measure phrases. 
This 


rhythm. 


example is in four-measure 
The ends of the phrases are 
The first 
the 


throughout; the second, a close imita- 


indicated by double-bar lines. 
section is in the key of tonic 
tion, ends in the key of the dominant; 
the third is in the tonic, and the fourth, 
after a momentary visit to the subdom- 


inant, ends in the tonic. 
































This is in three-measure rhythm. The 


modulations are clearly indicated. 








This 


rhythm. 


example is in five-measure 


Again the modulations are 


clearly shown. 
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The CAMBRIDGE COURSE:AN APPRECIATION 


U S E LM A 


Cc LAR K E 


. @.f F 2 





OR two weeks early in the sum- 

mer of 1916 (June 23rd to 

July 7th) I had the great ad- 

vantage and pleasure of attend- 

ing the music course at the 
Cambridge Conference. 

I think it would be well to relate how 
I came to go, as it might help those who 
are interested in the development of 
church music practice along the right 
lines to appreciate the great value 
this course in church music would be to 
the organist, the choirmaster, and the 
amateur in church music. 

Before I attended the conference I 
had had a rather broad training and ex- 
perience in church music, and the idea 
of enjoying an additional course in this 
important field of ecclesiastical activity 
never suggested itself to me; but some 
good friends at S. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
said it would be their pleasure to send 
me if I would go, so I went. 

I had been told several times that my 
selection of anthems was rather too 
much on the operatic order, and I 


thought at the time I was being sent to 
get so steeped in the traditions of the 
music of the church that I would never 


depart from the way thereof. I found 
it to be one of the pleasantest steps I 
have ever experienced. 

The course includes, in the main, four 
departments : 

The History of Church Music—in 
charge pf Dr. Richard Appel, the di- 
rector of the course. 

Proper methods of rendering the Can- 
ticles and the Psalms—by Dr. A. 
Madeley Richardson. 

Training of the boy voice—also by 
Dr. Richardson. 

A Course in Plain Song—by Canon 
Winfred Douglas of Fond du Lac. 

While historical research may not al- 
ways seem inviting, the study of the his- 
tory of church music is most interest- 
ing, especially as the knowledge acquired 
is necessary to a due appreciation of the 
other branches in the course, and Dr. 
Appel presented his subject in a very 
concrete manner. 


Dr. Richardson has made an exhaust- 
ive study of church music; he is also a 
scholar and has a most unassuming and 
delightful personality. Many object to 
any great amount of system when it 
comes to matters of art, but no one can 
help admiring the beautiful system with 
which Dr. Richardson presents his sub- 
jects. His “Southwark Psalter” is a 
monumental work and some of the pleas- 
antest hours at the conference were those 
spent in singing psalms under his direc- 
tion. One of the advantages of the 
course is that we all had to sing the 
Anglican chants, Plain chants, Plain 
Songs and many anthems and hymns in 
class, and every part of the course was 
directed in the same practical manner. 

As to the training of choir boys— 
ten boys without any previous training 
would be present at the hour appointed 
and Dr. Richardson demonstrated his 
very efficacious method to the class. I 
will not go into detail, but the results 
at the end of the week showed a marked 
improvement in the singing of these 
boys, who were no less interested than 
the members of the class. 

Regarding the study of Plain Song, 
and Canon Douglas its teacher, all of us 
were carried away on the wave of his 
enthusiasm. He led us into the myster- 
ies of Plain Song and expounded them 
in the simplest manner. He really hyp- 
notized us into believing that Plain Song 
was the noblest form of church music, 
and for a long time afterward I was of 
that opinion. 

As a matter of fact the traditions of 
rendering Plain Song and Plain Chant 
were not discovered until very recent 
years. Plain Song is a perfectly or- 
ganized system of unmeasured music 
which reached its perfection in the ninth 
century. Not maty decades ago nearly 
every diocese had its own method of ren- 
dering Plain Chant; the real art of 
singing Plain Chant was lost, though not 
past recovery. 

The Solesmes Benedictines, in their ef- 
forts to discover the correct method of 
chanting, got photographs of every avail- 
able original manuscript in Europe, and 

(Concluded on page 316) 
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FUNCTION OF MECHANISM 





O the question, “ What makes 

the music?” the unhesitating 

reply of some builders and 

most organists is “the pipes, 

of course.” Despite the large 
element of truth contained in the state- 
ment its unchallenged acceptance forms 
a dangerous thesis on which a somewhat 
one-sided, inadequate and unfair theory 
of organ design may easily be reared. 
The pipes indeed do make the music, but 
only as they are aided by other indis- 
pensable factors. In the same relation 
as stick to drum and bow to fiddle, 
stands mechanism to pipes in the organ. 
The interposition between player and 
music of a greater quantity of mechanism 
in the organ than in any other instru- 
ment has been regarded with many 
shades of opinion from that of unfortu- 
nate necessity to intolerable evil. The 
latter view of the organ, so often held 
by orchestral players, disregards the 
fundamental difference between it and 
all other instruments. While a little 
good spruce, with four strings and a 
bow, constitutes the chief material for 
the making of a fine violin, it should be 
noted that a violin is designed to pro- 
duce only violin tone, while a similar 
observation may be made on any other 
instrument of simple construction. Not 
so with the organ, designed as it is for 
composite effect like an orchestra or 
chorus. Composite results always re- 
quire composite means, and since our 
chief concern is “ getting the music,” it 
behooves us to find out what mechanism 
can contribute to the organ’s sum total 
of musical effectiveness. 





Cc H E S : § Ss 





From treadmill and handpump to the 
modern electric blower is a transition 
no more radical than the changes in 
chests made within a century. While it 
is true that many fine old organs were 
made with slider chests, which have but 
a long, narrow wind-way for each note, 
no matter how many pipes draw wind 


from it, the fact remains that a large 
proportion of organs made with that 
type of chest were not successful tonally 
on account of the almost unavoidable 
defect of “robbing.” This was due to 
the narrowness of the wind-ways, which 
rarely permitted the delivery of suffi- 
cient wind to the pipe-feet, especially 
when a large number of registers was 
drawn. With the advent of ventil chests 
robbing was practically eliminated, for 
this arrangement provided a much larger 
wind-way that supplied all the pipes of 
one set, instead of one note of all the 
sets. Drawing the stop now filled the 
wind-way, instead of pressing the key; 
consequently when the stop was drawn 
the chest was always full of wind which 
simply awaited the pressure of the keys 
to permit its blowing the pipes. A more 
recent method of chest building makes 
use of a universal air chamber that pro- 
vides a common and constant wind sup- 
ply for the entire organ, or for all the 
pipes of a particular pressure or in a 
particular location. Still another type 
of modern chest combines the individual 
wind supply feature from the ventil 
chest with the feature of ever-present 
wind from the universal chest in what is 
sometimes called the “ individual” or 
“separate” chest system. The three 
types of chest last mentioned have 
almost driven the slider chest from the 
field, but whether any one of these will 
ultimately displace the others does not 
yet appear. As each builder ‘has his 
preference for one or another, uniform- 
ity in that regard does not appear prob- 
able. 





Cc oO U - L E R Ss 





But the question of chests, important 
as it is, is primarily the builder’s prob- 
lem, not the organist’s. The latter, how- 
ever, is vitally concerned with facilities 
for controlling the tone, and it is just 
in this direction that builders have 
learned and can learn from those who 
play. It is quite true there was a period 
not so long ago when the builders’ in- 
genuity outran the organists’ demands, 
and device upon device was brought out 
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only to be coldly received or hotly con- 
demned by the rank and file of players. 
The question asked even to-day by some 
country organists upon the installation 
of a two-manual organ having more than 
three couplers, “ What in the world do 
you do with all those things? ”—point- 
ing to the sub and super couplers—is 
fairly typical of the attitude of organists 
generally during the period of the 
organ’s greatest mechanical transforma- 
tion. Fortunately for the art of organ 
building as well as of organ playing, the 
tables have rapidly turned, and organists 
now realize there is a work for them to 
do in assimilating and applying the 
resources now at hand. 

Turning first to the couplers, let us 
inquire into the |uses of the subs and 
supers. Were ‘this question to be 
answered solely by observation of some 
organists’ playing, we should be obliged 
to say that their function was to “ mess 
up” the tone of an otherwise harmless 
instrument, through the player’s mis- 
taken idea that growl and shriek are 
equivalent to sonority. Occasions arise, 
it is true, when the addition of one or 
two 4 couplers to full organ produces a 
capital increase in brilliance, and again 
there are times, if the chords be written 
very high, when nothing is as weicoime 
as the addition of a 16’ coupler. With 
all due regard to these exceptional uses 
in fortissimo, the really important func- 
tion of the octave couplers, in the 
writer’s judgment, is to increase the use- 
fulness of the solo stops and the softer 
combinations by providing a ready means 
for duplication above and below; or, 
with the aid of the “ unison off ” devices 
(which ought to be made an integral 
part of the coupling system, instead of 
being shoved off at one side, as is too 
often the case), to offer a convenient 
means of transposition. The charming 
effects obtainable from soft strings with 
16’ and 4 couplers, as well as from 
Stopped Diapason with 4 coupler and 
tremolo, are sufficiently well known to 
be quite generally used. But these are 
only a beginning for an organist blessed 
with imagination and some knowledge 
of orchestral scoring. The occasional 
requisition of 4’ stops with sub-coupler 


and unison-off, and of 16’ stops with 
super-coupler and unison-off, offers a 
most delightful escape from the hack- 
neyed commonplaces of every-day regis- 
tration; the possibilities of tone blending 
opened up by the couplers, when used 
with stops of several pitches belonging 
to different manuals, are even more 
alluring. A comparison with the sister 
art of painting suggests a striking like- 
ness between pipes and pigments, while - 
couplers may be fitly compared with 
mixing knife and brushes. 

The simile is good as far as it goes, 
but with this exception: the painter is 
free to mix together any two, three or 
more colors on his palette, no matter 
whether they belong to the first, second, 
or third tray of tubes in the paint box, 
whereas the organist is bound by a con- 
siderable number of restrictions. Even 
with a complete coupling system for 
manuals and pedal it is impossible on the 
majority of organs to mix the tone tints 
of any one manual with each other ex- 
cept in a predetermined, fixed relation. 
To illustrate a number of tone blends, 
impossible on the average organ, let us 
take a few 8 stops belonging to the 
Choir or Orchestral keyboard—Geigen 
Principal, Concert Flute, Dulciana, Viole 
d’Orchestre, Viole Celeste, and Clarinet 
—and group them together with the 
same freedom of choice as that of a 
painter mixing his colors, or, to change 
the simile, as that of a composer, scoring 
for orchestra. Let us take (1) Concert 
Flute at 8’ with Dulciana at 4’ or 16’; 
then the flute with Dulciana at 8’ and 4’, 
or at 8’ and 16’; and the flute again with 
Dulciana at 16’, 8’ and 4’; (2) Concert 
Flute at 4’ with Geigen Principal at 8’, 
or with strings at 8’, or with Clarinet at 
8’, or with any combination of the & 
stops; and (3) strings at 4 with Clari- 
net, or Geigen, or Flute, or any combina- 
tion of these at 8’. Similar examples 
from the material of other manuals could 
the multiplied likewise. 





CHANGING THE OCTAVE 





PostponinG for our next article a 
discussion of the means whereby such 
results are obtained, we must first face 
the question as to the musical propriety 
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of using a given tone color of a given 
strength at more than one pitch—a pro- 
cedure plainly contemplated in the free 
mixing of registers just illustrated. It 
has been eloquently argued by some in- 
fluential organists and builders that any 
set of pipes of the scale [mark the sin- 
gular !—and yet these gentlemen would 
instantly and vigorously resent the sug- 
gestion that they employ but one stock 
scale for each register] suitable for an 
8’ register, would be unfit for use as a 
16’ or 4’ register, and vice versa. Taking 
our cue from the orchestra, without de- 
ceiving ourselves into believing that the 
organ sounds like the orchestra or that 
it can ever be a faithful imitation or sub- 
stitute for it, we may draw a most help- 
ful analogy showing how genuine organ 
effects may be tested by the norm of 
orchestral usage. 

Any student who has ever read 
through a classic or modern orchestral 
score has observed again and again that 
the wind instruments individually and 
collectively are not only used in unison 
with the strings but quite as often an 
octave lower or higher. Even among 
the wood-winds alone numerous ex- 
changes of pitch and relation are con- 
stantly taking place, as, for example, the 
playing of the English Horn an octave 
below the Clarinet, then again the Clari- 
net an octave below the English Horn; 
the Flute sometimes in unison with the 
Oboe, then again an octave above it. In 
the use of the Flute alone what rich 
and surprising effects are to be found 
in the works of Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, 
and Debussy, when one or several flutes 
are made to play a solo passage in their 
lowest register, even the lowest note 
(middle C) coming out with great charm 
against an accompaniment of soft strings 
or horns! 

Now how are these effects produced 
in orchestral practice? Does the director 
require his men to take a different in- 
strument of a different scale, to effect a 
change from high to medium or low 
notes, or to reverse the relations of a 
pair of instruments? We all have ob- 
served, when attending a concert, the 
change from an A to a B-flat Ciarinet, 
and from Flute to Piccolo, but did any- 


body ever see a clarinetist change his 
instrument to enable him to play an 
octave below the violins, or an English 
Horn player lay aside his well-moistened 
reed simply because the Violoncello went 
soaring above him? 

Taking the organ counterparts of some 
of these instruments, most of which are 
splendid, are organists to be considered 
unreasonable for coveting orchestral 
flexibility to go along with the beauties 
of the orchestral tone that the builders 
have given us? Some builders, being ill 
equipped to meet the demand for flexi- 
bility, are frightening its more timid 
champions with the old, old scarecrow 
of impossibility, while others, willing 
enough to supply the musical effects, are 
insisting that the only way to do it is 
by multiplication of pipes. For example, 
we find in one specification a 16’ Double 
English Horn and an 8 Cor Anglais 
(separate pipes), and an 8 Dulcet of 
two ranks and a 4 Dolce Celestine of 
two ranks, besides a considerable dupli- 
cation of similar flutes and strings at 
various pitches. Granting the possibility 
of slightly different voicing in each of 
the cases where the pipes are practical 
duplicates, we are still constrained to won- 
der what real musical advantage, if any, 1s 
to be gained from the use of independent 
pipe sets for 16’ and 8’ English Horn 
(Cor Anglais) or for 16’ and & Clarinet. 

(To be concluded in next issue.) 


Church Repertoire True 


(Concluded from page 305) 
pages. The more elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of the accompaniment and its posi- 
tion above the melody are added sugges- 
tions of a slower tempo. The greater the 
elaboration the longer the ear needs to 
grasp it in its detail. I like to play this 
overhead accompaniment slightly stac- 
cato, a more or less successful imitation 
of a softly percussive tone, a tone that 
stands out somewhat in contrast with the 
sustained melody. The right hand of 
the last two braces (page 5) should be 
played as legato as possible, of course. 
Here the character of the accompani- 
ment wholly changes. In fact it is no 
longer accompaniment. The pearl is dis- 
solved, “and Cleopatra night drinks all.” 
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JHE higher part of the human 
voice is usually the stronger, 
and it is therefore easier and 
more natural to make a cres- 
cendo on an upward progress- 
ing passage, and a diminuendo in the 
course of a descending one. One is fre- 
quently called upon, however, to do the 
reverse of this, 7. ¢., to diminuendo on an 
ascending, and crescendo on a descending 
passage, in which cases great care must 
be exercised that the effect demanded be 
produced. High notes should never be 
sung stronger than low ones, simply be- 
cause they are high. 

A good exercise to develop smooth, 
even crescendi and diminuendi is to take 
some note in the middle of the voice, 
say a on the second space of the G clef, 
and ask the entire choir to sustain it. 
First, starting ppp, make a gradual and 
constant crescendo to fff; then, attacking 
it ff, diminish to the softest ppp. Of 
course a full breath should be taken each 


time. pms =a 3 = 


The note should be sustained as long 
as the breath lasts. 

It will probably be found that, at first, 
the strengthening of the tone will be 
gradual enough, but it will not be con- 
stant. That is, there will be a crescendo 
for two or three beats, and then there 
will be no increase at all for a beat or 











two. This effect might be indicated by 
the following line: ff, 

a 
pp. 


while it should be done as indicated by 
this line: f. 


pp. 


The same principle applies to the dim- 
inuendo. It should be constant and even, 
as well as gradual. 

A thrilling climax may often be built 
up by the following methods. Instead 
of making a long, steady crescendo, di- 
vide the passage into sections. Make a 
certain amount of crescendo in the first, 
then fall back some at the beginning of 
the second and carry the crescendo to a 
still farther point. Fall back again some 
at the beginning of the third section and 
carry the crescendo farther yet until the 
climax is reached. This might be repre- 
sented by the following formula: 


f=fff 





pp. < mi. \p.<f\mf.—< ff 


On the other hand, an equally thrilling, 
though different, kind of climax may be 
built by starting pp. (and perhaps re- 
maining so for one, two or more meas- 
ures), and then making one great, 
gradual swell to the climax. This will 
be especially effective if the passage con- 
stantly rises in pitch. A fine example of 
this latter method is the chorus “ Be still 
then, and know that I am God,” in the 
Cantata “God is our hope and strength ” 
by C. V. Stanford. 

A wise and judicious use of many 
subtle pressures, accents, unaccents, cres- 
cendi and diminuendi is absolutely essen- 
tial in order to give a composition char- 
acter and conviction. 





oO N P KE R A Ss 1 N G 





But this is by no means all. Careful 
attention to phrasing must also be given. 
By phrasing is meant breathing at the 
proper places. 

Broadly speaking, breath may always 
be taken after any mark of punctuation, 
such as the comma, semicolon or period. 
Also, before a relative pronoun, preposi- 
tion or adverb, and before or after the 
verb to be. The subject of a sentence, 
with its qualifying and related words, 
may often be separated from the predi- 
cate, but great care and judgment has to 
be exercised in this, as many times it 

(Concluded on page 316.) 
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|N a series of papers which we pre- 
sented in former issues, the en- 
deavor was to give advice to in- 
tending candidates in regard to 
the performance of the organ 
tests, and the working out of the paper 
tests, at the annual examination. The 
matter of study and preparation was not 
touched upon. 

Much to the regret of the examiners 
and members of the committee, it has 
been evident in former years (and will 
probably be equally so this year) that a 
considerable proportion of the candidates 
have not given enough study in harmony 
and counterpoint, or else, that their con- 
trapuntal researches have been pursued 
along erroneous lines. 

The carefully worded syllabus of the 
committee is issued eight months in ad- 
vance of each examination. Its require- 
ments in counterpoint have been un- 
changed for many years. Yet we find 
many incorrect varieties of work in the 
papers presented by candidates. 

Within three months, or less, prior 
to the date of examination, many 
teachers receive application from in- 
tending candidates who desire to be 
“ prepared ” for the tests. 

That this is an insufficient time in 
which to become reasonably proficient 
is proven by the disappointing results. 
Last year one-third of the candidates 
for the Associateship and more than one- 
half of the Fellowship aspirants were 
unsuccessful. 

Organists who intend to present them- 
selves in 1919 are therefore urged to 
give this warning their earnest consid- 
eration, and to begin their preparation 
at a date early enough to give reasonable 
promise of success. 








Choir Training Gale 





(Concluded from page 315.) 


cannot be done. Sometimes, for the sake 
of emphasis, breathing may be allowed 


before an adjective coming after the 
noun to which it relates, such as “Father 
Almighty.” 

Breath should, in most cases, be taken 
as quickly as possible, and as full a one 
as there is time for. The time for this 
should, in all cases, be taken from the 
note left, and never from the note about 
to be sung. If the last note before taking 
a breath be a quarter note, make it an 
eighth, and use the time of the other 
eighth for the breath; then the first note 
of the next phrase may be attacked firmly 
and exactly on time. This will fit in with 
the rule for releasing notes at the end 
of phrases, whether short or long, viz.: 
If a note be followed by another note, 
release it on its last beat ; if it be followed 
by a rest, release it on the first beat of the 
rest. 





Smith 


(Concluded from page 311.) 
finally succeeded in bringing the Plain 
Song to life. Canon Douglas studied 
Plain Song at Solesmes for eight years, 
and he now presents it at the Cambridge 
Conference every year. 
In recent years much has been done 


Cambridge Course 





in the development of a proper and ef- 


fective method of rendering the chants, 
and to this nothing has contributed to a 
greater or more valuable extent than the 
study of the Plain Chant. The render- 
ing of all chanting with a smooth, 
rhythmical flow, based on the wording of 
the text, and unhampered by any pre- 
conceived ideas of any mechanical 
rhythm in the music of the chant itself, 
is a very great step forward, and the 
rendering of even the Anglican chants 
in this manner has proved to be an in- 
novation of the greatest value, and has 
contributed immensely to the character 
and impressiveness of this part of the 
church service. 

I will add in conclusion that the at- 
mosphere afforded by the conversation 
of the elect is not the least of the bene- 
fits of this course and of the conference. 
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PISTON DEFINITIONS 





| EVERAL years ago—it was not 
an epoch-making event—two 
very amiable gentlemen became 
| entangled in an argument 

about the relative merits of the 
two piston systems then in use. The dis- 
cussion waxed hot and_ eventually 
threatened to envelope all Gaul, with the 
result that Omnia Gallia was divisa into 
two parts. 

About that same time many younger 
organists were searching for an exact 
definition of the two systems. One was 
called “immovable” and the other “mova- 
ble.” Were it a question of having the 
stop-knobs move or remain inactive, we 
would say, let them move, but that is 
only a part of it. The most important 
feature remained the while in a dark- 
ened background. 








ime ABSOLUTE PIStoxns 





Tue “movable” pistons are the easiest 
to comprehend and the most generally 
used at present. It will not be so in the 
future. Pushing a piston of the “mova- 
ble” system immediately pulls out the 
stop-knobs of the registers set on that 
piston, and pushes in all other stop- 
knobs of that division. Put the Stopped 
Diapason and Salicional on Piston 1 of 
the Swell and every time you push 
Piston 1 you will get Stopped Diapason 
and Salicional, nothing more, nothing 
less. Push it ten thousand times and ten 
thousand times, you will get Stopped 
Diapason and Salicional. It is an abso- 
lute system. It never varies. Registra- 
tion with that system gives no variety 
from what the pistons happen to be set 
for. 

You can readjust your pistons, if you 
want to (and if you have time for it in 
the course of a composition), and thus, 
will you, and then only, will you get a 
different registration from that one pis- 
ton. Bear in mind you can also do with 
the Dual system. 

The degree of perfection with which 
any system of pistons may happen to be 
developed bears no relation to the rela- 
tive merits of the system. This discus- 
sion is purely for the sake of spreading 
a knowledge of the two systems and dis- 


covering, if possible, which is the better. 
Once that is determined all the good 
points of each system will be incorpo- 
rated by our ingenious builders in the 
system we prefer. Until then let us not 
expect builders to develop a system 
ahead of popular demand. 





tT 2s De EL Pi & TO NS 


WueEN Swell Piston 1 of the “im-. 
movable” system is pressed it puts on its 
own register, takes off those that may 
have been put into operation by any other 
piston of the Swell, does not move the 
stop-knobs in any way, and does not 
affect either way the registers that may 
have been in operation because of the 
stop-knobs that were drawn by hand. 
Thus Swell Piston 1 of the Dual type 
gives you a varying registration, accord- 
ing to the registers that may be brought 
into action at any time through the 
hand-operation of the stop-knobs. The 
registration therefore is constantly of 
dual quality: pistons, plus stop-knobs. 
To release all registers brought on by a 
piston a “release” piston (marked “0O”) 
is placed on each manual, and a General 
Release (“00”) for the entire organ. 
The General Release takes off all reg- 
isters drawn by pistons and leaves 
nothing but the registers that may have 
been drawn by stop-knobs. 








FURTHER REFINEMENTS 





Eacu system should be equipped with 
a Stop Separation (reversible), by which 
the connection between stop-knobs and 
chest mechanism is temporarily held in 
abeyance. By pushing the Separation 
your registration by stop-knobs stands 
just as it was at the moment of pushing 
the Separation, and no matter what 
changes may be made in the stop-knobs 
and couplers the registration actually 
sounds and remains the same. By re- 
versing the Separation the connection 
between stop-knobs and register mech- 
anism is restored, and you get the exact 
registration as called for—not as the 
stops were set when the Separation was 
first pushed, but as it has been altered 
and stands when the Separation is 
restored. 
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PISTON DEFINITIONS 





The Dual system has the advantage 
here. Changing Absolute pistons when 
the Separation active does not alter the 
sounding registration in the least, but 
changing pistons of the Dual system 
when the Separation is active does 
change the registration, for the Dual 
pistons operate internally and _ not 
through the Stop-knobs. 

A Stop Cancellation piston, of use 
chiefly in the Dual system, mechanically 
pushes in all stop-knobs that may be 
drawn on any division, and thus renders 
the Dual Pistons of identical effect with 
the Absolute. 

There is no reason why the ingenious 
builder could not make the Stop Can- 
cellation an ad libitum affair by some 
mechanism of similar character to Hope- 
Jones’ “suitable bass,” whereby the stop- 
knobs could be automatically pushed off 
every time a Dual piston is used. Such 
a mechanism would, at the player’s 
option, render the Dual pistons of ex- 
actly the same effect as the Absolute, 
with the simple difference that the stop- 
knobs in the latter move and index the 
registration to the eye—if the player has 
time to stop and look over his stop- 
knobs to see the beauties of them. 

This brings us to the question of visi- 
bility. All the talk of the desirability of 
visibility hinges on the player’s being an 
absolute stranger to his instrument; 
otherwise it is folly. No organist 
worthy the name pushes a piston when 
using an organ in public unless he 
knows exactly what effects the piston 
will give. Registration is not a guess- 
ing game. The Absolute system in- 
dexes its registration visibly by putting 
the stop-knobs on and the player has to 
remember what piston is in use. The 
Dual piston system indexes its regis- 
tration through the device of keeping 
the piston at the “in” position as long 
as it is in use, or by the electric switch- 
board (in the upper right-hand corner 
of the console over the top key-board) 
which shows either a white or an elec- 
trically illuminated figure corresponding 
to the piston in use; and the player need 
not remember which piston is on. This 
makes little difference in an organ of 


four pistons, but make it ten and the 
point is clearer. His memory in this 
case is taxed only with knowing, as we 
always demand he shall, the tone quality 
of each piston. 





A DP J ©.-8 27 A @ ft 3. SS 


Tue Absolute pistons are adjusted or 
reset by drawing the stop-knobs accord- 
ing to wish and then pushing an 
“Adjuster” piston with one hand (or 
the foot) and with the other hand (or 
a foot) pushing the piston to which this 
new registration is to be set. This oper- 
ation locks the new registration to the 
piston pressed while the Adjuster is 
held. 

The Dual system has had its adjusta- 
bility hampered by the use of a minia- 
ture electric switch-board of simple de- 
sign, in which each piston of any division 
has one switch for every register of that 
division. If there are twenty registers 
in the Swell and eight pistons, there are 
one hundred and sixty switches. This 
absurd system cannot be charged as a 
handicap to the merits of the Dual 
system; it must be charged rather to the 
timidity of the organist in not demand- 
ing of the modern builder a system that 
shall be as easy and swift as that in use 
for the modern Absolute system. 


THERE is little to be added to the 
argument pro or con. It is self apparent 
which system gives a stereotyped reg- 
istration that is for each piston always 
and invariably the same, until the piston 
itself is readjusted, and which gives the 
kaleidoscopic registration that may be 
distinctly different and colored accord- 
ing to other considerations each of a 
dozen successive times. Pull the 4 
Flute D’Amour on the swell, push suc- 
cessively the Absolute pistons 1, 2, 3 
and 4, and the effects are exactly the 
same as though the 4 flute had not 
been drawn for the past century. But 
repeat the process on the Dual system 
and pistons 1, 2, 3 and 4 are all of them 
colored by the Flute. Do we want 
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scopic orchestral colorings ? 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES 








Sidney C. Durst 


Sidney C. Durst, Dean of the Southern 
Ohio Chapter, was born in Hamilton, 
Ohio, September 7th, 1870, educated 
musically in the Cincinnati College of 
Music and the Royal Academy, Munich, 
where he was a pupil of Rheinberger. 
Mr. Durst is the composer of some songs, 
piano pieces, choruses, etc., in print, and 
an orchestral suite, two cantatas and two 
operettas in manuscript, besides which 
he is an enthusiast for and an original 
investigator in Spanish music. He is 
now organist-choirmaster of Wyoming 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, which 
position was preceded by sixteen years 
at St. Paul’s and Church of Our Savior; 
also ten years as accompanist of Orpyeus 
Club and Musical Art Society, serving 
under Theodore Thomas as accompanist 
of the Festival Chorus. Mr. Durst 
passed the Fellowship examination in 
1916, and has served as Dean for the 
past three years. 


In 1915 he gave five recitals at the 
San Francisco Exposition. 














George B. Nevin 


George Bach Nevin, born March 15, 
1859; in Shippensburg, Penna., com- 
poser of anthems that are used all over 
America, is yet in that problematical 
stage where he does not exactly know 
whether Gordon Bach Nevin is to be 
known as the son of his father or him- 
self to be known as the father of his 
son. Certainly both have given us some 
excellent melodies, well handled. George 
B. Nevin, however, is not a musician; 
he’s only a composer! Probably that is 
why he can write so many melodies of 
fresh charm and warm appeal. He stud- 
ied vocal music and was a baritone solo- 
ist once upon a time, but neither esca- 
pade did him much damage. At present 
he is a wholesale paper dealer (since 
1884) and amateur conductor, in which 
latter capacity he has acted and still acts 
with pronounced success. Lafayette 
College honored itself and him by con- 
ferring upon him the honorary Master 
of Arts degree. 
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(Reprinting from these “ Reviews” restricted to respective publishers) 





MARK ANDREWS 
Serenade 


(Schirmer) 
(60c.) 








An easy, playful composition that 
makes the most of itself after a very 
simple and almost inauspicious start. 
The middle portion is devoted to canonic 
treatment which is worked out with suf- 
ficient ease to be natural, and is fol- 
lowed by a return of the first theme 
which the composer treats with nonchal- 
ance—as an affair of utter indifference 
to his enjoyment of life—and the com- 
position’s close leaves a much better im- 
pression than its beginning. 


I. BARTON 
Benedictus Bf 





(Schirmer) 
(60c.) 











I. Barton established a reputation for 
individuality in the first works he pro- 
duced, hence we may be excused for 
seeking both that individuality and a 
special merit in the bargain. Benedictus 
has a little of both—quite sufficient to 


recommend it heartily. It seems to be a 
piece in unified form wherein an anti- 
phonal melody of six notes in each sec- 
tion forms the backbone of the com- 
plete work—a work that is quiet and 
reposeful throughout, well worthy of 
every church calendar. 





On the Lake of Galilee (60c.) 





== JOSEPH CALLAERTS 





A work in ternary form that depends 
for its effectiveness upon the unlimited 


resources of the modern organ. It is 
not marked by any great variety of con- 
trasts in its context and would make a 


very effective postlude in place of the 
noise that usually ends the service. 


RICHARD KEYS BIGGS  (Ricordi) 
Arrangements ($1.50) 


Barthelemy: Serenade Coquette. 

Burleigh: Deep River, Southland 
Sketches No. 2. 

Puccini: Flower Duet, Waiting Mo- 
tive (“Butterfly”); Prelude to Act 3, 
Racondita Armonia, Vissi D’Arte 
(“ Tosca ”’). 

These eight arrangements will strike 
terror in the heart of the timid and de- 
light the majority of mankind. Mr. 
Biggs, now doing more (we are sure) 
than his duty in France, knows his or- 
gan well and writes for it with an ef- 
fectiveness that is not spoiled by a too 
involved method. If “all rights of exe- 
cution” are “strictly” reserved, what’s 
the use of publishing such works as 
these? Or why not charge a thousand 
dollars apiece for them and waive rights 
of performance? However, this is only 
a suggestion to publishers. There remains 
the problem, just the same; composers 
of good works are entirely underpaid, 
and those of tawdry and _ worthless 
music, who are in the majority, ought 
to be taxed. 








JOHN HYATT BREWER 
“Stars of the Summer Night” 


(Gray) 
(12c.) 


A secular number which can be un- 
reservedly recommended for quartet or 
chorus of men’s voices; melodious, well- 
balanced as to part-writing, and writ- 
ten with a sure hand that is master of 
the art of wielding male voices. Its 
greatest asset lies in its peculiar ef- 
fectiveness, derived in part from the 
setting itself and in part from its skill- 
ful manipulation of the male tone. 


(Ditson) 
(50c.) 








Prelude Df 





Sw: p (closed) 





A very appropriate and effective 
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work adding true atmosphere to the 
spirit of the church service. The first 
section ends with a good climax; the 
middle section is well contrasted though 
retaining the essence of the first, which 
is returned in abbreviated form and, 
after a brief reflection of the first cli- 
max, sinks to a reposeful close. 





J. L. FRANK 
“Softly Now the Light of Day”  (6c.) 








An easy anthem for quartet or chorus, 
demanding voices under pretty good con- 
trol for its effective interpretation, but 
offering sufficient reward for sympa- 
thetic study. 





HARVEY B. GAUL (Gray) 
‘When I Get Back ”” (60c.) 


A semi-patriotic song that is decidely 
not sacred in text or tone, though it is 
a very gem in both. The humor of the 
text is delightfully transcribed in the 
music, which is written with dextrous 
hand and well-made. 


JULES HARRISON 
Canzone Af 











(Schmidt) 
(50c.) 





th >> oP Be ee 2 ee ee eee ee 
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A composition built on a melody of 
special worth that might have had a 
more worthy counterpart, though as 
human nature goes, the lack of it does 
not seem to mar the beauty of the mel- 
ody in the least, either in its first pre- 
sentation or in its recapitulation where 
it appears in the upper register against 
an ornamented left-hand part. A com- 
position worthy of acceptance. 








Supplication (40c.) 








After a lengthy introduction in which 
the theme is strongly hinted at, it appears 
in satisfying manner in the fifteenth 
measure and works up to a good climax, 


after which the work subsides in quiet - 


repose, using scarcely anything other 
than the materials of the original intro- 
duction and this one theme. 


MILES I’A. MARTIN 
“ Gloria in ‘ Excelsis’ ” 


Mr. Martin’s version of the “ Old 
Chant” merits mention by virtue of his 
shifting the cantus from the soprano to 
the bass and then the tenor, thus reliev- 
ing the tiresome effects on both voices 
and ears. 


GEOFFREY O’HARA 
The Perfect Melody 





(Gray) 








(Chappell) 
(60c.) 








The name alone is shocking enough to 
prejudice serious musicians, but beneath 
it all there lies a melody to which the 
unlearned and unwise will most surely 
apply the accusation “sweet.” Gatty 
Sellars is responsible for its debut into 
the organ world. The average organist, 
however, will win much more favor with 
works of this kind than the dry products 
of over-much technic of composition. 
Still, we wish Sellars had rechristened it. 


OLEY SPEAKS (Church) 








“O Jesus Thou Art Standing” _(12c.) 





An easy anthem for soprano and tenor 
soli and chorus or quartet, built on a 
simple melody that would have its own 
appeal in a sympathetic rendering. 
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F. STEVENSON 
Vision Fugitive 


(Ditson) 
(60c. ) 





pocketto rall 


—_== 


A very practical organ number with 
a melody of quiet charm, simply set. 
This number has found wide acceptance 
in concert work as well, probably on 
account of the opportunity it gives for in- 
terpretation in its latter half and the 
demand it makes for artistic and indi- 
vidualistic registration. 





LOUIS THIELE 
Theme and Variations Af 


(Gray) 
($2.00) 





A new edition of a standard concert 
work by Dr. William C. Carl, whose ex- 
perience in teaching this work to his 
most advanced students has enabled him 
to give an abundant raison d’etre for its 
present edition. With the assistance of 
the engraver he has been able to render 
many otherwise complex and forbidding 


passages quite easy, both of comprehen- 
sion and execution, without the change 
of a single note; his dividing of the pas- 
sages between the hands is always logical 
and most facile, while his pedal inter- 
pretation—it is more than merely execu- 


tion—is worthy of exact rendition. 
Altogether, between editor and en- 
graver, Thiele’s work has been rendered 
much more attractive to the player and 
much more practical. 





R. A. WILKES 
A Song of the Night 


(Schirmer) 


(75c.) 





Se 


A work in ternary form, whose B 
minor first section gains great contrast 
from the B major middle section—a 
middle section that presents no easy task 
to the conscientious performer, to whom 
it offers many possibilities for artistic 
nuances, adroit lingerings, and smooth- 
flowing arpeggios over the “ black ” keys. 


WHERE TO BUY COPIES 


BOSTON 
Boston Music Co., 26 West St. 
Oliver Ditson Co., 178 Tremont St. 

CHICAGO 
C. F. Summy Co., 64 E. Van Buren St. 

NEW HAVEN 
M. Steinert & Sons, 183 Church St. 

NEW YORK 
C. H. Ditson Co., 10 E. 34th St. 
Guild Office, 90 Trinity P!. 

G. Schirmer, 3 E. 43d St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Theo. Presser, 1712 Chestnut St. 


N E W M U S IC 


Andrews, A. Serenade. Schirmer, 6(Cc. 

Arensky, A. Romance. Schirmer, 60c. 

Barton, I. On the Lake of Galilee. 
Schirmer, 60c. 

Barton, I. Benedictus. Schirmer, 60c. 

Brewer, J. “Stars of the Summer Night.” 
Male voices.) 12c. 

Dickinson, C. “For All Who Watch.” 12c. 

Gaul, H. B. “When I Get Back to Eng- 

land.” (Song.) 60c. 

Gretchaninoff, A. Cradle song. Schirmer, 
60c. 

Henselt, A. Chanson d’amour. Schirmer, 
50c. 

Rachmaninoff, S. Serenade. 

Thiele, L. Theme and Variations. 
Wm. C. Carl.) $2.00. 

Ward, F. E. “Did Christ for Sinners 
Weep.” Ditson, 10c. 

Ward, F. E. “O Paradise.” 

Wilkes, R. A Song of the 
Schirmer, 75c. 


Spanish Music was dealt with in a 
lecture-recital by Sidney C. Durst be- 
fore the Cincinnati Musicians Club. The 
music of Spain has been given scant con- 
sideration outside its own domain, but 
Mr. Durst, by virtue of his researches 
and study, has become both an enthusi- 
ast and an authority. The program: 
Two Pianos—Sidney C. Durst, A. O. Palm. 
Romance on two Folk-tunes..(Mr. Durstt) 
Luis Urteaga (Mr. Palmr) 
Violin—Valbert Coffey. 
Communion* E. Torres (Mr. Palm?) 
Andante*.......J. M. Beobide (Mr. Palm?) 
Piano. 
La Primavera Isaac Albeniz 
Song without words...... J. R. Manzanares 
OPEPUA sbi twos ene eee J. R. Manzanares 
SC 2 er ee eee J. R. Manzanares 
Voice—Jacinto Gorno. 
Acudamos con flores 
PRAMS MAUS 5 cs kass << eKAS CAS Esteban Anglada 
Nostalgia Esteban Anglada 
Two Pianos. 
__Rapsodia Espanola 


(* for organ. f arranged.) 











Schirmer, 60c. 
(Dr. 


Ditson, 12c. 
Night. 


Isaac Albeniz 
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SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 


Sonata Op. 45 

“Jesu my Guide” 

Concert Fugue G 

In Olden Times 

Fountain Sparkling 

Guilmant Lamentation 

Tschaikowsky.. Melodie (Op. 42 No. 3) 
Schumann 

Evening Song (Op. 85 No. 12) 

Wagner Good Friday Music 








Sonata 5 
Payeage Landis 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Love’s Dream 
Fletcher 
Goodwin 
Mendelssohn 
Weber 


Spring Song 
“Oberon” Overture 





LUCIEN EB BECKER 


RNs 663ie ceewnawes Marche de Fete 
i Sere eee “Stradella” Overture 
The Rosary 

Wi Nex Bc Ns dei cvewnn Minuet A 
Prelude and Fugue D 

Gavotte 

Traumerei 

a Grand March (Aida) 








CLIFTON C. BRAINERD 
Prelude (Sonata G) 





Jepson 
Ravenello 
Widor.....z Allegro. Cantabile (Sym. 6) 
eT eee 
Andante 
Toccata 





QUARLES 
KR €eci t al 





Capriccio 
Moment Musical 
Fantasia (Op. 31) 
Cooleridge-Taylor 


Goodwin Carnival Passes By 


Prelude and Fugue E flat 
In Elysium (Orpheus) 
“O Sacred Head” 
Gethsemane 





Golgotha 
Good Friday Music 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


Pasquini 

Bach 

Beethoven 

Wagner 

Borowski 

Debussy Second Arabesque 
Ss fii tes ee aces nde cuales March E 


Malling 











Pastoral F 

“Die alte Jahr” 

Beethoven......../ Adagio Appassionato 
I GCUNOV Cll Sears. s.issisecoteie. onerorersournene Minuet 
i Fantasie E 

In Paradisum 

Offertoire 





Zipoli 
Mozart 


Largo (New World) 
Canzonetta (Concerto) 


“Pomp and Circumstance” 


Fantasie and Fugue 

Cantilena G 

Sonata C M 

Chant Negre 

Arthur Bird Two Oriental Sketches 

po eT 
MacDowell 

Russell... . Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre 

Miller Scherzo Sym. 








=~ mm CHiiek he F 





Sonata Op. 196 
Evening Song 
Musette 


Rheinberger 
Bairstow 
Lemare 





Choral Am 

The Bells of St. Mary’s 
Scherzando 

Elevation G 

Variations de Concert 


Gillette 
Edith Lang 
Bonnet 
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5 ORGANIZED APRIL 13TH 1896 
CHARTER GRANTED DECEMBER 17TH 1896 


AMENDED CHARTER GRANTED JUNE 17TH 1909 


AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Address All Official Correspondence to the General Offices: 
90 Trinity Place, New York 


Warden: 

Secretary: 
Registrar: 
Examination: 


Clifford Demarest, F.A.G.O. 
Miles I’A. Martin, F.A.G.O. 
Albert Reeves Norton, A.A.G.O. 
Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac., 





CLIFFORD DEMAREST 


Clifford Demarest, born August 12th, 
1874, in Tenafly, New Jersey; studied 
organ and composition with R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman; author of “ Hints on Or- 
gan Acconipaniment ” and various peri- 
odical contributions ; composer of seven 
songs, thirty-two anthems, two cantatas, 
nine organ compositions, and various 
other works for piano, violin, etc.; an 
officer in the Guild since 1899, elected 
Warden in 1917; took the Associate- 





ship in 1897 and the Fellowship in 1902; 


at present organist-choirmaster of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, 
where his annual series of recitals on 
the fine Hook & Hastings won him 
much success as a concert organist. 

Mr. Demarest is an all-American 
product unspoiled by study in Europe 
and hardly much damaged by his ram- 
bling through the Cathedrals of England 
and the Continent. His chief claim to 
fame rests largely upon his work as a 
composer. At present his Pastorale Suite 
is possibly his most pretentious work, 
though his more recent Fantasia for or- 
gan and piano is in large form, and his 
Cantatas gave ample exercise for in- 
ventive genius. The first movement of 
the Suite shows a logical and musical 
development of thematic materials that 
incite us to expect more in future works ; 
after all, a composer is known not by 
his melodies but by his themes and what 
he does with them; America will never 
be known as a music-producing country 
till our composers turn their attention 
successfully to works in the larger 
forms. The Rustic Danse (from this 


Sub-Warden: H. Brooks Day, F.A.G.O. 
Treasurer: Victor Baier, Mus. Doc., A.G.O. 
Libr'n: Fred’k Schlieder, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
F.A.G.O., A.G.O., 170 West 75th St., N. Y.C. 


Suite) is a veritable gem of inspiration 
and construction. 

As Warden of the Guild, Mr. Dem- 
arest is enthusiastic, energetic, capable, 
honest with himself and the Guild. His 
recent trip was a triumph both for him 
and the organ world in whose interests 
he went. Solid union of purpose .i3 his 
ambition for the Guild; personal and 
friendly contact is his means to that end. 
His great Convention—the Guild’s sec- 
ond—in City College is a memorial to 
his energy and evidence of his judgment 
in selecting the right men for the right 
tasks; the Guild has much to look for- 
ward to in Mr. Demarest’s future ser- 
vice as Warden. 


COLLEAGUES 


Headquarters 
Beebe, J. C., 
ain, Conn. 
Boekell, E. C., 2499 Marion Ave., 
York. 
Burnett, M. E., 


Brooklyn. 
Cornick, A., 718 N. Main St., San Angeles, 


Texas. 

Crook, G. C., 224 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
City. 

Eckman, V. B., 305 S. Fredoria St., Long- 
view, Texas. 

Fowler, L. E., 124 West 94th St., N. Y. C. 

Krauer, G. D., Box 163, Flemington, N. J. 

— C. P., 2304 Park St., Greenville, 

exa 

Maynard, A. T., Ridgefield, Conn. 

Rickard, F. B., 450 Audubon Ave., N. Y. C. 

—o H. F., 200 Claremont Ave., N. 


Sullivan, R., 60 9th Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Ulich, G. R, 450 Audubon Ave., N. +. -G 
Northern California 
Swinford, L. H., 90 Lincoln St., 
Cruz. 
(Concluded on page 330.) 





April—May 





14 Parkmore St., New Brit- 
New 


729 Westminster Road, 


Santa 
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A MESSAGE 


FROM THE WARDEN 





Dear Fellow Members—Believing 
that personal contact between Head- 
quarters and the Chapters is a vital force 
in bringing about a spirit of fellowship 
and unity of action, a trip of visitation 
to a number of chapters was planned 
some time ago. Your Warden begs to 
report the completion of this trip, occu- 
pying two weeks and covering about four 
thousand miles. 

Leaving New York on Sunday after- 
noon, April 28th, the first stop was made 
the following day at Columbus, Ohio, 
where the newly formed Central Ohio 
Chapter has its center. Here a meeting 
and luncheon were held. From the to- 
tal of thirty members, twenty-four were 
present, two new ones being added that 
day. Those present represented an 
earnest, enthusiastic group who are 
vitally interested in the aims and pur- 
poses of the Guild. This was especially 
manifested in the matter of examina- 
tions, which is very gratifying, for in 
this they recognize the main function of 
our Guild. The Dean, Mr. Dunham. and 
his fellow-members are to be congratu- 


lated for their splendid beginning. 

My next stop was Cincinnati where 
the enthusiastic Dean, Mr. Durst, met 
me at the station, immediately rushing 
me off to a delightful dinner with eight 


of his fellow members. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a more congenial, jolly set 
of gentlemen. After dinner a general 
meeting of the Chapter was held with 
twenty-five members present. The same 
cordial spirit was also present here. In 
my address, which was mainly along the 
lines of the examinations, I found con- 
siderable interest; it is hoped there will 
be several candidates this year as a re- 
sult. 

The next morning, arriving in St. 
Louis, I met the only disappointment of 
my trip. The Mississippi River was not 
nearly as broad and imposing as I had 
anticipated. This was fully compen- 
sated for by the reception which greeted 
me at the station in the persons of the 
Dean, Mr. Read, and Treasurer, Mr. 
Stevens, of the Missouri Chapter, the 
latter having his automobile. The whole 
day was spent in riding, although the 
weather was cold these warm-hearted 


gentlemen prevented me _ noticing it. 
They showed me nearly everything in 
St. Louis and when six o’clock came we 
were ready with large appetites for that 
wonderful dinner in the studio of ex- 
Dean Mr. W. J. Hall. If he can play 
the organ as well as he makes coffee 
he must be a good player. This dinner 
and meeting happened to be the annual 
meeting, as was the case in several other 
chapters being visited. No doubt they 
wanted to show the warden how they 
re-elected themselves from year to year. 
The Secretary in this case had served so 
long that he was ashamed to run again. 
So they presented him with a silver bowl 
and elected a new man in his place. This 
was all very interesting to me and shows 
that the Missouri Chapter has the right 
idea in rewarding their faithful servants. 
Headquarters please take notice. 

It was hard to break away from these 
festivities, but the “Katy Flier” was 
waiting for me at the Union Station 
and after a wild ride at breakneck speed 
on a flat tire, Mr. Stevens brought me 
there with five minutes to spare. 
“ Katy’s ” bunk was ready, so I turned 
in and awoke the next morning in Kan- 
sas. After riding all day through Okla- 
homa and northern Texas, I arrived in 
Dallas in the evening. 

The purpose of my visit to Texas was 
to form a Chapter and conduct examina- 
tions. These objects were accomplished 
with very gratifying results. Before the 
meeting, on the day following my ar- 
rival, a delightful luncheon was held at 
the Adolphus Hotel with some sixty 
people present, including guests and 
other musicians besides our own mem- 
bers. 

Among the toasts were two which I 
will quote. Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, now 
Dean of the Texas Chapter, responded 
to the toast, “ New York,” by saying: 

“We welcome you, New York. Since 
last September, Texas has sounded the 
Trumpet for your coming. True, we 
have a reputation for our wind-chests 
but may we not swell with pride that 
we are soon to have a part in the Great 
American Guild. You have played upon 
the keyboard of our affections by your 
personal interest and we have felt the 
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electric connection. May our vox hu- 
mana be a vox celeste to you when we 
pipe to you with the joyous lay of a per- 
fect flute that again we bid you wel- 
come.” 

A little later a poetess, Mrs. C. W. 
Hill, recited these lines in response to a 
toast to the Dallas Organists: 





TO THE DALLAS ORGANISTS 





Here’s to the Dallas Organists 

And each whose name is on their lists. 

May they to progress hold the KEY, 

And FLOURISH in full HARMONY 

And work in CONCERT fine and free, 

And run LEGATO till they be 

BLENDED in CLIMAX at HIGH C. 

May Fame the name of each promote 

Up Glory’s SCALE to the highest 
NOTE. 

For some of us, I do suspect, 

May yet with laurels be GEDECKT. 

But if our lives be PITCHED in 
MINOR, 

May we believe there’s nothing finer. 

Or if we PLAY our lives in MAJOR, 

May we believe there’s nothing sager. 

If same love BASS best, and some 
TREBLE, 

May each think she’s the only pebble. 

May some B SHARP, but none fall 
FLAT, 

And all B NATURAL at that. 

May all together ORGANize 

To teach the people’s soul to rise 

On wings of MUSIC to the skies. 

They’ve done that lately, done their best 

To study and to PLAY with zest 

And earn, from their distinguished 
uest, 

“A. A. G. O.”; now give DEM A 
REST. 

May each one who has “made” the 
Guild 

Not think life’s mission now fulfilled, 

Or. with new honors for a prop, 

Bring Youth’s CRESCENDO to a 
Sy LO) ek 

Or leave the TRUMPET, FLUTE, and 
OBOE 

To live as idle as a hobo; 

Or quit the BASSOON, DULCIANA, 

TWELFTH, VIOLINA, VOX HU- 
MANA, 


GAMBA, VOX CELESTE, or CLAR- 
ION, 
‘cause some 

a-marryin ’; 

For if they can’t 
BUILDERS, 

A. A. G O's 
GUILDERS. 

For each can then CONSOLE herself 

With schemes of pleasure, fame, or pelf 

Through MUSIC won. 
shelf 

Pull down our books, REED-ORGAN 
well, 

And not SOUND-BOARD, but think it 
SWELL. 

May each, dear friends, do this, until ya 

Have joined the CHOIR of ST. CE- 
CILIA. 

But this my toast, I’ve just now learnt, 

Has cooked too long; it’s nearly burnt. 

So I'll DIMINUENDO thus: 

May God, who gave our art to us, 

Shield us through Fortune’s turns and 
twists, 

And bless THE DALLAS ORGAN- 
ISTS. 


After this luncheon the members re- 
tired to an adjoining room where a 
meeting was held and the Texas Chap- 
ter officially organized. They started 
with a membership of thirty-five, of 
whom eighteen took the examination for 
associateship. If other chapters would 
emulate this splendid example our aca- 
demic membership would soon be of a 
better proportion than it is at the pres- 
ent time and one of the main objects of 
the Guild become a reality. In the 
evening of this day a recital was given 
in Temple Emmanuel where a large en- 
thusiastic audience was present. 

On Friday, May 3d, candidates were 
examined in organ playing. In most 
cases they were well prepared and a 
large number successful. The next day 
the paper-work examination was held. 
In conversation with these candidates 
there was found an eager desire for ser- 
ious study and improvement toward all- 
round musicianship. This speaks well 
for the future of organ and church mu- 
sic in Texas. Sunday afternoon a re- 
cital was given on the large organ in the 


Just man would come 


catch ORGAN- 


should stay single 
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Scottish Rite Cathedral. Monday was 
spent in Fort Worth, where it is hoped 
to obtain several additional members for 
the new Chapter. A recital was given 
that evening at the First Christian 
Church. 

Tuesday the “Sunrise Special” 
whisked me away from the land of cot- 
ton and corn, landing me in St. Louis 
the following day. As there were several 
hours to spare between trains, my good 
friend Mr. Stevens filled in this inter- 
val with another joy ride, this time tak- 
ing me into the country to see his farm: 
for he is a good farmer as well as or- 
ganist. 


A Sunset Meditation by A. T. Stevens 
The whiskers are camouflage 


Upon my arrival in Chicago the next 
morning it was found that the Illinois 
Chapter had arranged, like all the others, 
for a full day. The plan seemed to be 
to start the Warden in the morning and 
keep him running steadily until mid- 
night. So in Chicago it was a luncheon 
and meeting, presided over by the jovial 
Dean, Dr. J. Lewis Browne, then some 
visiting and finally a beautiful ride, with 
Editor Gruenstein of “ The Diapason,” 
in his automobile along the Lake to 
Evanston, where a service was held that 
evening in the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

They had an interesting program con- 
sisting of organ playing by Mr. Middle- 
schulte and Mr. McCarrell, singing by 
the choir of the Church, accompanied by 
Mrs. Middleschulte, the organist, and 
a capella singing by Dr. Lutkin’s Uni- 
versity Choir. 


Following my day in Chicago a visit 
was made to the Northern Ohio Chap- 
ter. The Dean, Mr. W. J. Hall, met me 
upon my arrival in Cleevland. A re- 
ception and dinner was held at the Colo- 
nial Hotel, where thirty or more of the 
members were present. The Warden felt 
quite at home here, having accompanied 
Warden Hedden on a trip in 1908 when 
this chapter was organized. One does 
not forget good friends after the pass- 
ing of ten years. Many of the same 
splendid gentlemen were there to greet 
me again. It was indeed a pleasure to 
shake hands with Dr. Geo. W. Andrews, 
Mr. Colson, Mr. James H. Rogers, Mr. 
Clemmons and Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
to name a few who come to mind. 

Cleveland was the last stop and the 
end of the trip came none too soon. 
Had it lasted much longer your Warden 
would have come home in the baggage 
car. I can imagine the Councilmen say- 
ing, as they viewed the remains, “ his 
friends were too good to him.” 

Did the trip pay? I shall let the Chap- 
ters judge. It seemed to me that they 
welcomed this visit from Headquarters 
and that it will be the means of cement- 
ing a bond of sympathy and mutual 
understanding between us, so that in the 
future we can work together more uni- 
fied, trusting each other, in the knowl- 
edge that all are working for the best 
interests of the Guild. 

Before closing, it is my desire to thank 
all the ladies and gentlemen in the var- 
ious chapters for their unfailing cour- 
tesy and kindness in looking after my 
welfare. Especially does this apply to 
the ladies in Dallas, who upon all oc- 
casions were so thoughtful in providing 
conveyances for me and otherwise look- 
ing after my comfort as I had to move 
from place to place. 

It is my hope that the Guild is now 
entering a new era of greater interest 
and activity and that it will prosper to a 
greater degree than ever before. 


Fraternally yours, 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST, 
Warden. 
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Dean: 
Sec.-Treas. : 
Reporter : 


The election of officers, held May 6th, 
resulted as follows: Dean, Ernest Doug- 
las, F. A. G. O.; Sub-Dean, Geo. A. Mor- 
timer; Secretary and Treasurer, W. C. 
Vernon Howell, A. A. G. O.; Librarian, 
Chas. H. Demorest, A. A. G. O.; Chap- 
lain, W. F. Chase. Executive Commit- 
tee—Roland Diggle, W. F. Skeele, P. 
Shaul-Hallett. Dean Frank H. Colby 
was nominated but declined on the plea 
that others should have the opportunity 
of filling the different offices. 

The guests of the evening were Ver- 
non Spencer, Prof. E. Hopkins of the 
University of Southern California; Miss 
Pauline Farquhar and Mrs. Abby d’Ave- 
rett, of Long Beach, all of whom con- 
tributed to a most enjoyable program. 


Albert F. Conant, of San Diego, was 
present and reported that Dr. H. J. Stew- 
art, City Organist of San Diego, due to 
an injured wrist, has been unable to play 
for the past few weeks; Royal A. Brown 
is taking his place for the present. 

Stanley W. Williams, of the Robert 
Morton Organ Co., of Van Nuys, recent- 
ly gave a talk on “ The Modern Organ ” 
before the Music Teachers Association. 

Hague Kinsey has accepted the post at 
the First Church of Christ, Long Beach. 
Geo. A. Mortimer, formerly in that poss- 
tion, has gone to the First Church of 
Christ, Los Angeles. 


New Compositions. 


The Musicians Publishing Co., of Los 
Angeles, has just issued a most interest- 
ing number for voice and organ—“ O 
Salutaris ” (Monotone) by Dean Frank 
H. Colby. 

The versatile Roland Diggle, with his 
ever busy pen, has recently given us his 
“Reverie Triste” (Ditson), a very de- 
lightful number. 

Though Frederick Stevenson is not a 
member of our Chapter, we older mem- 
bers always think of him as belonging to 
Los Angeles, for he lived amongst us so 
long. His “ Vision Fugitive ” (Ditson) 
is in use by most of us not only for its 


Frank H. Colby, 1424 Reid St., Los Angeles. 
W. C. Vernon Howell. 1333 Stanley Ave., Los Angeles. 
Sibley G, Pease, 1036 N. Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles. 


own value but for the friendship and ad- 
miration we hold for him. 

Theo. Presser Co. has recently issued 
two organ compositions by Sibley G. 
Pease —“‘ Solace” and “ Anniversary 
March.” 


Ernest Douglas, F. A. G. O., gave a 
recital at the Redondo Beach High 
School in April. One feature of the 
program was Clifford Demarest’s “ Fan- 
tasia for Piano and Organ,” played by 
Mr. Douglas and S. W. Thatcher. 


Mr. Douglas’ Choir of St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral has given two programs for 
the benefit of the Red Cross under the 
auspices of the Westlake and Wilshire 
Masonic Chapters. 

One of the busiest men in the local 
Chapter is Chas. H. Demorest, A. A. G. 
O., for he is holding two organ positions, 
one at the Third Church of Christ, where 
he has a fine three-manual instrument at 
his disposal, and the other at Hamburg- 
er’s Department Store, where he gives 
daily recitals. 


Hamburger’s Store maintains the larg- 
est children’s orchestra west of New 
York, and Mr. Demorest, as its Director, 
has achieved splendid results from this 


body of juveniles. In addition to weekly 
concerts, this organization has been 
much in demand for patriotic concerts, 
playing for the Red Cross and Thrift 
Stamp benefits. The Red Cross benefit 
at Venice on April 5th drew an audience 
of over 1,500 people. Mr. Demorest also 
directed a playlet, “Lonesome Honey- 
moon,” given for the Elks Thrift Stamp 
benefit. 


At St. John’s Episcopal Church, the 
organist, Roland Diggle, has been play- 
ing some new pieces of special interest. 
including Stanford’s “Eroica Sonata,” 
three movements from the Organ Sym- 
phony of Edward Shippen Barnes, Jon- 
gen’s “Chant de Mai” and “ Minuet 
Scherzo,” and Hugo Grimm’s “ Festival 
Postlude ” and “ Delphic Song.” 
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The regular series of chapter recitals 
for the season of 1917-18 concluded with 
a superb recital by the distinguished 
French organist, Joseph Bonnet, at the 
Auditorium-Armory on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 11th. Mr. Bonnet played the 
following program: 

Sketch in F minor Schumann 
Recit de tierce en taille...N. de Grigny 
Clerambault 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor... Bach 
Tenth Organ Concerto 
Noel langdocien (old French carol) 
Guilmant 
Choral in A minor 
Ariel (after a reading of Shakespeare) 
Bonnet 
Rhapsodie Catalane 

Mr. Bonnet’s playing of this splendid 
program was distinguished by his usual 
characteristics which are uncommon con- 
tinuity, fine choice of tone qualities, per- 
fect phrasing and balance of tonal power. 
His playing is more like the playing of a 
finely trained orchestra, for his changes 
in registration and manuals are accom- 
plished without delay or break in con- 
tinuity or rhythm and he almost never 
leaves out a note in making the changes. 
Playing, as he does, from memory, he 
has no pages to turn, nor is he annoyed 
bythe confusion which many times occurs 


Cecil P. Poole, P. O. Box 774, Atlanta, Ga. 
Eda E. Bartholomew, 225 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Merrill Hutchinson, 15 W. 11th Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


when someone turns pages. Many good 
organists mar what otherwise would be 
fine recitals because of the breaks and 
omissions occasioned by being obliged 
to have someone turn pages for them. 
Playing organ recitals from memory is 
something which should be cultivated by 
all concert organists and especially upon 
the part cf aspiring students. For, like 
many other habits, it is much easier cul- 
tivated in the earlier years. 

Mr. Bonnet’s technique is perfect; he 
is a master of rhythm and his playing in 
general is always characterized by ease, 
grace and fine dignity. It would be dif- 
ficult to specialize as to what he did best 
in the playing of this program, for all of 
the numbers were so perfectly played. 
However, were one to single out two 
numbers which would serve adequately 
to demonstrate his fine powers of inter- 
pretation and climax building we would 
unhesitatingly name the Fantasie and 
Fugue in G minor by J. S. Bach and the 
Choral in A minor by Cesar Franck. 

Mr. Bonnet most graciously responded 
to the insistent demand of his enthusi- 
astic audience and played several en- 
cores. This was his second recital in 
Atlanta under the auspices of this chap- 
ter, and we all hope to have him here 
again. 
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(Concluded from page 325.) 
Southern California 
Ormsby, A. S., 1350 Garfield Ave., South 
Pasadena. 
Canadian Ontario 
Fricker, H. A., Lipton Apartments, To- 
ronto. 
Illinois 
Goin, Mrs. W. S., 507 S. Eastern Ave., 
Joliet. 
Warren, F. C., 5352 Magnolia Ave., Chi- 
cago. 
Teninga, R., 311 East 113th St., Chicago. 
Missouri 
Celeland, D. H., 2140 McCansland St., St. 


ouis. 

Cooper. H. E., 3219 Lexington Ave., Kan- 
sas City. 

Hill, M. M., 4321 Maryland Ave., St. Louis. 


Watson, Mrs. H., 5189 Gates Ave., St. 
Louis. 
New England 
Ellen, Mrs. R., 405 Huntington Chambers, 
Boston. 
Thorn, M. R., 147 Worthington St., Bos- 
ton. 
Central Ohio 
Ashton, M. G. 
Crowner, M..W., Black Lick No. 1. 
Derby, H. M., 361 S. State St., Marion. 
Mohr, F. H., 499 Vermont Place, Colum- 


bus. 
Wright, E. L., Granville Road, Center- 
ville. 
Northern Ohio 
Hilgen, L., 6810 Clinton Ave., Cleveland. 
— L., 4302 Woodbridge Ave., Cleve- 
land. 
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Dean: 
Sub-Dean: 
Secretary: 


J. Lewis Browne, Mus. Doc., No. 122 S. Desplaines Street. 
Mrs. Geo. Nelson Holt, F.A.G.O., 4436 Berkeley Avenue. 
Florence Hodge, A.A.G.O., 4717 Sheridan Road. 


Treasurer: John Allen Richardson, 4945 Dorchester Avenue. 


A sharp renewal of activities fol- 
lowed the lifting of the coal shortage. 
Some of the winter services pkanned 
had to be abandoned; many were given 
on Sundays that would have otherwise 
been given on weekday evenings; but 
Sunday is a bad day because the breth- 
ren are usually busy and people are en- 
gaged in their special service interests. 

April 11th saw a very successful one 
in Jacksonville, the service being played 
by Associate Henry V. Stearns, with 
vocal assistance from his choral forces. 
Visiting organists were Associate Flor- 
ence Hodge, the efficient Secretary of 
the Chapter, and Fellow J. Lawrence 
Erb, of Urbana, and the writer made 
the address. The social features were 
outstanding, the visitors being made to 
feel that the occasion carried pleasure 
to both professional and_ personal 
order. 

April 28th—An elaborate service at 


St. Paul’s Episcopal, where Irene Bel- 
den-Zaring and Mason Slade were vis- 
iting players and the writer made the 


address. The choir at this church is a 
fine one and John Allen Richardson is 
O. & C. of the first order. The premier 
of Colleague William Lester’s “ Birth 
of Love,” a Christmas cantata, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Richardson and his choir, 
added to the importance of the event. 
Mrs. Margaret Lester, Emily Berger, 
Lester H. Castle, and Elton Calkins 
were the soloists. The entire service 
_was brilliant in its proportions. 

The final service of a busy season is 
at Lake Forest on May 19 at Presby- 


terian Church. This is the church 
where S. E. Gruenstein, editor of “ The 
Diapason ” is O. & C. The visitors will 
be Virginia Pownall of Highland Park, 
C. H. Bullis of Milwaukee, and W. 
Middelschulte of Chicago. 

The season’s services have largely 
been planned with a view to interest 
and engage churches and players not 
heretofore enlisted in such endeavor, 
with visitors and speakers to arouse 
still further enthusiasm in Guild activi- 
ties. Pronounced co-operation has re- 
sulted in these endeavors and a quick- 
ened interest founded in several vital 
points. 

A service flag with eight stars is 
furled at the services and attention 
called to the list of Guild men in this 
chapter who have joined the colors. The 
latest of these is John W. Norton, who 
surrenders as fine a position as there is 
in the city to meet his admirable patri- 
otic impulses. Hugo Goodwin suc- 
ceeds him at St. James, while Irene P. 
Zaring fills Mr. Goodwin’s vacated place 
at New England Congregational. Wal- 
ter Keller is once more a good Epis- 
copalian having recently gone to St. 
Bartholomew’s. A. C. Becker, a South- 
ern Ohio guildsman, takes St. Vincent’s 
console. 

A. F. McCarrell is being felicitated 
on his rebuilt organ at the old Second 
Presbyterian Church, where he was 
been so long. It is now a magnificent 
instrument worthy many more words 
than these. 

ALBERT COTSWORTH. 








Mannion, M. J., 1042 9th St., Lorain. 

Thobaben, G. H., 2310 East 101st St., 
Cleveland. 

Southern Ohio 

Heinroth, Charles, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— O. T. H., 915 S. Ninth St., Ham- 
1iton. 

Staps, K. O., 223 West 7th St., Cincinnati. 

Taylor, G. R,, 971 McPherson Ave., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Carnegie Institute, 


Central New York 
Carpenter, R. F., 612 Washington St., 
Watertown. 
Damms, E. M., 402 Graves St., Syracuse. 
Kerschner, Mrs. W. W., 197 13th Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Western New York 
Walker, A. G., 31 Strohm St., Rochester. 
Taylor, W. T., 176 Alexander St., Roches- 
ter. 
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Horace Whitehouse, A. A. G. O., Dean 
of the School of Fine Arts of Washburn 
College, Topeka, and a past Dean of the 
Kansas Chapter of the A. G. O., was 
born in England. He is a graduate of 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. He studied organ with Widor, 
Goodrich, and Rogers. 

Mr. Whitehouse served for five years 
as assistant organist and choirmaster at 
Trinity Church, Boston. In Topeka, he 
has been organist at the Central Con- 
gregational Church and at the First 
Methodist Church. A large three man- 


Frederic Rogers, Hutchinson. 
Alfred Hubach, Independence. 
Mrs. Paul R. Utt, Ottawa. 


ual Wicks organ has been installed in 
Washburn College Chapel since he came 
to Washburn. He has given many re- 
citals on the municipal organ at the City 
Auditorium. His services as a recitalist 


are greatly in demand over the state. 





ANN U A GG M ££ Tt N.G 


The Kansas Chapter of the A. G. O. 
he'd its annual business meeting in To- 
peka on Tuesday, April 16, at two o’clock 
at the National Hotel. Dean D. A. 
Hirschler of the College of Emporia was 
in charge of the meeting. The following 
officers were elected: Dr. Frederic Rog- 
ers, Hutchinson, Dean; Hagbard Brase, 
Lindsborg, Sub-dean; Alfred Hubach, 
Independence, Secretary; Mrs. Paul R. 
Utt, Ottawa, Treasurer. Charles S. Skil- 
ton and D. A. Hirschler were made mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

At four o’clock, a recital for the pub- 
lic was given at Grace Cathedral by 
members of the Guild. The program 
follows: 

Prologue and Intermezzo from Suite 
for Organ Rogers 
Mr. Royal M. Alman, Salina 
Finale, Fourth Symphony 

Miss E. Helen Pendleton, Lawrence 

Elegy from First Suite Borowski 
Mrs. Paul R. Utt, Ottawa 
Prelude in C, Op. 165 Rheinberger 
Miss Jennie E. Blinn, Topeka 

Thanksgiving from Pastoral Suite, 
Demarest 
Mrs. J. A. Campbell, Topeka 

A dinner at the National Hotel for the 
members of the Kansas Chapter followed 
the recital. 














A CO Reser igatct ¥ 





The weather, the pvust office, the 
printer, heatless Mondays, and the war, 
all conspired to delay the issues of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST unduly between 
the day copy left the office and the day 
the postmen delivered the completed 
magazines to the subscribers, so that in 
the mix-up the Southern Ohio Chapter 


had its April page as a duplicate of its 
March, through a misunderstanding, for 
which the editor (small “e”) takes his 
full share of condemnation. It is our 
intention, with the aid of contributors 
and advertisers, to bring the July issue 
into the subscribers’ hands before all the 
fireworks have been used up; time will 
tell if we succeed. 
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Edward M. Read, 5649 Cates Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sub-Dean: Wm. M. Jenkins, Box 1010, St. Louis, Mo. 


Secretary: 
Treasurer : 





A WEE C OM E Vt Sf TFT OR 


Our Chapter was honored at its meet- 
ing on the evening of April 30th by a 
visit from Mr. Clifford Demarest, War- 
den, of New York. Mr. Demarest ar- 
rived in the morning and was taken in 
hand by our Treasurer and Dean, who 
showed him many of the beauties and 
advantages of St. Louis. (The rough 
places and disadvantages were carefully 
camouflaged!) In the evening, after the 
excellent menu had received proper at- 
tention, Mr. Demarest gave a very in- 
teresting address before the Chapter, 
which was received with great interest 
and enthusiasm and its effect cannot 
fail of valuable results for the future 
good of the Chapter. Mr. Demarest 
will always be a most welcome visitor. 








SECRETARY ENZINGER HONORED 


A happy incident of our meeting on 
April 30th was the presentation to our 
retiring Secretary—Mr. Geo. Enzinger 
—of a beautiful silver fruit dish. Mr. 
Enzinger has served Missouri Chapter 
as secretary for the past six years and 
has been untiring in his work for the 
good of the chapter. Dean Read made 
the presentation and in a brief con- 
gratulatory address assured Mr. En- 
zinger of the appreciation and affection 
of every member of our Chapter. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year, at the meeting of 
Missouri Chapter, on April 30th: 

Dean, Edward M. Read; Sub-Dean, 





Geo. Enzinger, 5371 Cabanne Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Alpha T. Stevens, 2212 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


William M. Jenkins; Secretary, C. J. 
H. Stocke; Treasurer, Alpha T. Steph- 
ens; Registrar, Miss Lola D. England; 
Auditors, Mrs. J. C. Landree, Paul J. 
Weaver; Executive Committee, Miss 
Ida Messmer, Allan Bacon, Edgar L. 
McFadden. 

An interesting Organ Recital was 
given by Miss Lola Dorothy England 
under the auspices of the Kroeger 
Alumni Association at the Church of 
the Messiah, April 7. 
First Sonata 
Evening Prelude 


Borowski 
Edward M. Read 
Love Song Giuseppe Ferrata 
Cantabile Clifford Demarest 
Capriccio, in A major. .William Faulkes 
Toccata and Fugue, in D minor...Bach 
Scene Orientle, No. 4. Ernest R. Kroeger 
Procession Indienne. Ernest R. Kroeger 

Mr. Wm. M. Jenkins, our Sub-Dea- 
con, for the past twelve years Organist 
and Choirmaster of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, has resigned and accepted 
a similar position with the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. The change will 
be to his advantage, financially, although 
the organ is less satisfactory. The 
church is one of the most beautiful in 
the city and the congregation is made 
up of very delightful and appreciative 
people. The choir is excellent. 

Our Chapter, at its last meeting, was 
glad to welcome to its membership .Mr. 
Vernor Henshie, Organist and Choir- 
master of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. 








AM ON G O 


URS ELVE S 





GASTON M. DETHIER, head of the 
organ department of Institute of Musi- 
cal Art (New York), concert organist, 
composer of some remarkable organ 
music in which he treats the instrument 
as Chopin did the piano—idiomatically— 
a Belgian by birth, an American by 
adoption, and an artist because he can’t 
be otherwise. His delightful organ mu- 
sic has laid a deep foundation upon 


which he can easily build international 
fame if he does not choose the path of 
pedagogy; a man scarcely has inspira- 
tion enough for both. Mr. Dethier’s au- 


_thoritative and explicit exposition of the 


subject of organ accent is worth many 
re-readings and will be most fruitful if 
taken to the console and experimented 
with, for, after all, the organ’s lack of 
accent, call it what you will, is a serious 
menace. 
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EN GL AN D 
GEO. A. BURDETT 


— W. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 





Dean: 
Sub-Dean: 
Treasurer : 
Secretary : 


“Sumer is icumen in”; so sang the 
ancient “round ”. 

Our Chapter season is well-nigh spent ; 
but several dates are still red-lettered 
with events in close prospect. 

The scribe is making up this “log- 
book” on May Day. “Votes for 
Women ” is not an issue in our Chapter 
midst ; but the Committee has arranged 
for this evening a feminine recital, as 
appears in the fine program in Mr. 
Farnam’s column. This recital was not 
proposed on the basis of “ women’s 
rights,” but was recognized as quite in 
order on the basis of the rights of art- 
ists; the players are competent, of good 
recital experience, and in important 
positions. By the way, they are all, I 
think, former products of Mr. Truette’s 
teaching; the recital is to take place in 
Eliot Church (Newton), where the or- 
gan is a noble and complete instrument 
and where Truette is Organist and 
Choirmaster. 

The Courboin recital on the Casavant 
organs in Emanuel Church will occur on 
the 7th of this month, and is, of course, 
anticipated with the keenest interest. 
“Hope deferred” in this case “ maketh 
the heart (Not) sick,” but hungry and 
keenly expectant. 

On the 14th there will take place an 
A. G. O. service in Christ Church, Fitch- 
burg; this will be of important influence 
in that city and thereabouts. Even 
Worcester musicians and organists are 
accustomed to attend this annual quasi- 
festival. One of the most ardent and 
devoted crusaders for the A. G. O. in 
our bailiwick is this Herbert C. Pea- 
body of Fitchburg. He would, if nec- 
essary, “cut off the hight-priest’s ear ;” 
but would then try hard to heal the hurt. 
The zeal of the Lord’s house hath eaten 
him up, or has gone far towards that end. 
What is left of him is consumed in the 
mission of the Guild. He knows how 
to “cry aloud and spare not”; but, 


Walter J. Clemson, M.A., A.G.O., Taunton, Mass. 
B. L. Whelpley, 6 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Wilbur Hascall, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
J. D. Buckingham, Steinert Bldg., Boston. 


withal, is a peaceful and harmonious 
soul. 

Every spring, in Maytime, we look 
forward to a service at the church where 
he is musical pastor—this same Christ 
Church. He has an eager vested choir 
with a gladsome and effective supple- 
ment of girls. The fraternal hospitality 
of one of his loyal supporters adds 
greatly to the pleasure of the assistants 
and those who go up from Boston. This 
year it is to be greater than ever, to 
make up for the Hooverized R. R. time 
table that will not allow us to get back to 
Boston that night. 

Our annual meeting, at which, this 
year, we shall have the honor and pleas- 
ure of entertaining as our guest Mr. 
Courboin, will take place on the 6th. 
This will be in many ways an important 
session. Officers for the ensuing year 
will be elected, and other weighty mat- 
ters will be taken in hand. 

The examinations will be held on the 
30th and 31st in the Guild Calendar and 
plan. Mr. Farnam and Mr. Burdett 
have been appointed by the Committee 
as the examiners. The interest in these 
tests for diplomas has been more than 
usually lively this year; and no less has 
been the inclination to undertake them. 
But war demands and consequent con- 
ditions have interfered with this inten- 
tion in many cases; there is, however, 
good promise of a _ very considerable 
group of applicants presenting them- 
selves. 

The influence and memory of Bon- 
net’s visit with us is still fresh and fruit- 
ful. His isa most gracious and genial 
personality; we found in him beside the 
consummate artist, a man of great charm 
and fine fibre—courteous in a rare de- 
gree, vivacious and vital. As we came 
to know him more familiarly we found 
him possessed with a keen sense of 
humor and a vivid power of observation 
and description. For example—after he 
had been playing to a few of us for over 
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an hour one evening at Emmanuel 
Church, we came away together; and, 
in the course of the free chat in this 
group of companions, he told us (with 
most captivating and inimitable action 
of portrayal) this suggestive story. ““ My 
post, St. Eustace, you know, was once 
held by Battiste; in his day he had a 
thunder-stop in that organ which he in- 
variably used at the Feast of the Pente- 
_ cost. But one of the first things that ] 
did, when I undertook my duties there, 
was to have a mechanic cut out this 
mechanism; then I locked the door in 
the organ case and kept the key in my 
pocket. Well, when my first Pentecostal 
celebration came around, ‘there was no 
thunder in the music; and after service 
two old men came rushing up with grave 
and anxious faces: ‘where was the 
thunder?’ they asked. I told them that 
the thunder was out of order that day. 
‘Alas! this wonderful organ all spoiled! 
The thunder is broken! The Pentecost 
music is ruined!!’ Now, my beloved 
master, Guilmant, was that day sitting 
beyond me out of sight to hear me play 
his Offertoire for the Feast of Pentecost 
When these two old 


(a fine work!). 
men talked so about the music, Guilmant 
(the dear little man with his white hair 
and beard) jumped to his feet with flamn- 
ing eye and scared these queer old men 
dumb: ‘ Outrage! horrible! the thunder 
is not art; it is a trick, a contrivance! 


Ugh! And the two queer men scam- 
pered away frightened almost out of 
their wits and without a single word.” 
As the writer was walking one evening 
with Bonnet, he (Bonnet) warmly ac- 
claimed the undying worth and appeal 
of the older organ classics from which 
he made up the first of his two his- 
toric programs. Suddenly he exclaimed, 
“Why do so many of the organists in 
your country feel that they must put 
upon their recital programs so many 
transcriptions of pians and orchestral 
compositions? These good old organ 
classics, well played, I find almost uni- 
versally acceptable and even warmly re- 
ceived.” I then recalled that, at his first 
historic recital here, an organist beside 


me had asked me, toward the end of the 
program, if I did not think that was 
rather a stiff demand upon the public. I 
told him to notice and ponder well the 
fact that these historic concerts had been 
long and often advertised with compos- 
er’s names and epoch, and that, never- 
theless, there was a large church packed 
a half hour before the concert began 
with an attentive audience that remained 
to the end and with evident interest. 

A few years ago, for several seasons, 
the writer had a special appropriation 
from his church with which to provide 
the assistance of orchestral instruments 
at the Vespers. He used freely the mu- 
sic of old masters hardly known to the 
congregation—Corelli, Nardini, Tartini, 
others of that and kindred class, not to 
mention the Bachs and Handel. The 
people heard them most gladly ; and even 
the Prelude, treated always as a quiet 
and devotional number, found hardly a 
single person turning away. 

The program of the Annual Choir 
Festival of Emmanuel Church Choir, 
under the direction of W. Lynnwood 
Farnam, took place on April 30, when 
the following anthems were sung: 
God, who at sundry times Bairstow 
My beloved spake 
Nunc dimittis in G (a cappella), 

Gibbons 
Motet—Distracted with care....Haydn 
Credo in E M. H. Carroll 
In the name of our God Willan 

Mr. Farnam played organ | 

pieces: 

Choral in B minor 

Scherzo and Finale (8th Symphony) 
Widor 

Program of the recital by Charles M. 
Courboin at Emmanuel Church, May 7: 
Grande Piéce Symphonique (I, II), 

nck 
Saint Saéns 
Saint Saéns 


these 


Prelude, E major 
Prelude, E flat major 
Andante, First Sonata 
Christus Resurrexit Ravenello 
Benediction Nuptiale ...... Saint Saéns 
Allegretto 


Piéce Héroique Franck 
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Dean: Gerald F. Stewart, Trinity House, Trinity Place, Watertown, N. Y. 

Sub-Dean: F. R. Bullock, Little Falls. 

Secretary: Miss Wilhelmina Woolworth, 555 State Street, Watertown, N. Y. 

Treasurer: John P. Williams, 130 Addington Place, Utica, N. Y. 

Registrar: Charles Learned, Watertown. 

Librarian: Clara V. Druey, Utica. 

Executive Committee: Margarethe Brieen, Utica; Russell Carter, Amsterdam ; 
Charles M. Courboin, Syracuse; John O. Lundblad, Rome; Mrs. Reba 
B. Maltby, Little Falls; Harry S. Mason, Auburn; Gordon R. Peters, 
Utica; George VanDeusen, Syracuse. 


At the regular Annual Meeting of the 
Central New York Chapter, held in Syra- 
cuse, April 25, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Dean: Gerald F. Stewart, Water- 
town. 

Sub-Dean: F. 
Falls. 

Secretary: Wilhelmina Woolworth, 
Watertown. 

Treasurer: John P. Williams, Utica. 

Registrar: Charles Learned, Water- 
town. 

Librarian: Clara V. Druey, Utica. 

Executive Committee: Margarethe 
Brieen, Utica; Russell Carter, Amster- 
dam; Charles M. Courboin, Syracuse; 
John O. Lundblad, Rome; Mrs. Reba 
B. Maltby, Little Falls; Harry S. Ma- 
son, Auburn; Gordon R. Peters, Utica; 
George VanDeusen, Syracuse. 

The departure of former Dean Dewit 
C. Garretson, of Utica, for Buffalo, and 
his consequent transfer from this chapter 
to the Western New York, was an- 
nounced with regret. 

Following the business meeting, a 
recital was given by Chas. M. Courboin 
on his magnificent organ in the First 
Baptist Church. Mr. Courboin very 
generously gave this recital for the bene- 
fit of the chapter, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and for this he was tendered a ris- 
ing vote of thanks at the close of the 
business meeting. 
Grand Piece Symphonique, First 

Movement........Cesar Franck 

Piece Heroique Cesar Franck 
Sketch Schumann 
Praeludium ...........Armas Jarnefelt 
Christus Resurrexit Ravenello 
Two Prefudes............. Saint Saens 

(a) E major 

(b) E flat major. 


R. Bullock, Little 


“The Musical Snuff Box”..... Niadow 
Finlandia Sibelius 
In response to enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Courboin generously repeated the 
Praeludium and “The Musical Snuff 
Box,” and played “ The Star Spangled 
Banner ” and a Belgian Folk Song. 

On April 30th, the monthly concert 
of the Morning Musical Society, Water- 
town, consisted of organ music and 
oratorio. The organ solos were played 
by Miss Mabel Dealing, Miss Wilhelm- 
ina Woolworth and Allen Webb, mem- 
bers of our chapter. 

The large chorus was directed by Dean 
Gerald F. Stewart and accompanied by 
Miss Woolworth. The concert was 
held at Asbury M. E. Church. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Sonata No. 1 (First Move- 
ment ) 
Mr. Webb. 
Inflammatus, from Stabet Mater, Rossini 
Chorus. 
Tenor Solo Noel Burns 
Contralto Solo. .Mrs. R. Van Amber 
Concert Overture in F Faulkes 
Miss Dealing. 

Baritone Solo C. A. Winslow 
“God So Loved the World”... .Stainer 
Chorus 

Cello Solo...........Mr. Stockwin 
Soprano Solo.........Mrs. Klump 
Sonata Chromatica Pietro Yon 
Miss Woolworth 
“Unfold Ye Portals ” 
Chorus 

The services at St. Ann’s Church, 
Amsterdam, on Sunday, April 21st, in- 
cluded Evensong at seven-thirty (ser- 
vice for Victoria Lodge, Independent 
Order of St. George), with a sermon by 
the Reverend Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Led 


Guilmant 


Gounod | 
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Dean: J. R. Hall, 814 The Arcade, Cleveland. 


Sub-Dean: George G. Emerson, 616 The Arcade, Cleveland. 
Secretary: Mrs. Otis Benton, 1963 East 84th Street, Cleveland. 
Treasurer: Mr. Charles M. Coe, 9601 Yale Avenue, Cleveland. 
Registrar: Miss Patty Stair, F.A.G.O., 612 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


Auditors: Vincent Percy, George A. Yost. 


Dean J. R. Hall 


Mr. Hall graduated from the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music in 1885, studied 
under Bruno Zwintscher, Carl Piutti, 
and Gust. Schreck at Leipzig, and in Ber- 
lin with Dr. Franz Kullak, Director of 
the Kullak Conservatory of Music, and 
organ with the Royal Professor August 
Haupt; has been Dean of the Col- 
lege of Music, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, and instructor in Mu- 
sic at the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, and four years at the 
Oberlin Conservatory. In addition to 
his work as an instructor he has filled 
many prominent church positions ; West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Epworth Memorial Church, 
Cleveland, O., being among the number. 
Was for a time organist and teacher in 


New York City, but during the past 18 
years has been a teacher in Cleveland, 
O., and for the past eight years organist 
for the First Church of Christ, Scientist. 

Cleveland’s Easter programs this year 
were of especial interest, many being un- 
der the direction of Chapter members. 
The correspondent greatly regrets that 
none of these programs were forwarded 
to her as had been hoped so that they 
might be included here. 

On Sunday, April 20th, there was an 
interesting presentation of Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” at the Vesper Serv- 
ice at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Mr. 
George G. Emerson directing at the 
organ. 

Recitals are announced under Guild 
auspices by Mr. Henry F. Anderson, 
F. A. G. O., at Emanuel Episcopal 
Church, on April 29th, and Mr. Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O., at Trinity 
Cathedral, on May 20th. 

Mr. Frederick B. Stivens, A. A. G. O., 
will direct a Guild service at the Euclid 
Ave. Christian Church on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 12th. 

The nominating committee of the 
Chapter, Mr. James H. Rogers, chair- 
man, held a meeting April 25th, the’ re- 
sults of which have not yet been an- 
nounced. 

At the Easter services and recital at 
the Wade Park M. E. Church, Miss 
Patty Stair, F. A. G. O., played the fol- 
lowing numbers: 

Grand Offertoire for Easter Day, 
Batiste 
PI 64 0dsvdccecanccd Alfred Gaul 
Easter Morning 
Fantasia on “Ad Coenam Agni”... Willan 
Easter Morn John E. West 
Triumphal March Luard Selby 
Easter Dawn Claussman 
ee J. P. E. Hartmann 
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Dean: 
Sub-Dean: 
Secretary: 

Ohio. 
Treasurer: J. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Registrar : 
wes ye Committee : 





Sidney C. Durst, F.A.G.O., 137 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
John Yoakley, A.A.G.O., 222 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. Hugo Grimm, 2232 Fulton Avenue, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 


Alfred Schehl, A.A.G.O., 


1137 Seton Avenue, Price Hill, 


Wm. H. Grubbs, 322 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alois Bartschmid, F.A.G.O.; 


. D. LeBaron, A.A. 


Warren Ritchey, Gordon Graham, Leo S. Thuis, Carl W. 
Grimm, Mrs. Nell Rowlett Kemper, Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford, Adolph 


H. Stadermann. 


We are 
pleased to 
present this 
month the 
photo of our 
esteemed 
Treasurer, 
J. Alfred 
Schehl, A. A. 
G. O. He was 
born July 12, 
1882, in Cin- 
cinnati, and 
received his 
early training 
from his fa- 
ther, and at 





J. Alfred Schehl, A.A.G.O. 


the College of 
Music of Cincinnati. His masters were 
W. S._ Sterling (organ), Romeo 
Gorno, Ebert-Buchheim, Clarence Adler 
(piano), Leandro Campanari, Jose 


Marien (violin), N. J. Elsenheimer, 
Louis V. Saar (composition), Frank 
Van der Stucken (orchestration and 
conducting). He became an intimate 
personal friend of the latter, and for 
eight years assisted him as accompanist 
and sub-conductor of the famous May 
Music Festivals. For ten years he was 
a violinist in the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and for eight years director 
of the Mozart Club, an excellent mixed 
chorus. Mr. Schehl has been in contin- 
uous service as a Roman Catholic organ- 
ist and choirmaster since he was sixteen 
years of age, and is now serving at St. 
Lawrence where he has an excellent 


choir of boys and men and where the 
congregational singing of eight hundred 
school children cannot be surpassed. He 
himself has contributed six children to 
that chorus, each one of whom is as in- 
tensely musical as the father. His com- 
positions include works in all forms ex- 
cept symphony and opera; one of his 
anthems received honorable mention in 
the Clemson contest of 1916. His most 
extensive work is the incidental music to 
the Passion Play for full chorus and 
orchestra. Mr. Schehl is a member of 
the Cincinnati Archdiocesan Commission 
of Church Music, the St. Gregory 
Society, and Musicians’ Club. He re- 
ceived his Associate Degree in 1916, and 
has been treasurer since the foundation 
of the Chapter. 

Charles Heinroth, of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, gave a recital to the 
Chapter at the Church of the Covenant, 
April 4th. Needless to say it was of 
the highest order and created great en- 
thusiasm, the audience refusing to leave 
until he had added more numbers. The 
program included—Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor; in Paradisum, Du- 
bois; Spring Song, MacFarland; Sonata 
in C minor, Ralph Baldwin; The Spirit 
of God, C. Hugo Grimm; The Brook, 
Dethier; Lamentation, Guilmant; Har- 
monious Blacksmith, Handel; Finale, 
Vierne. The officers entertained Mr. 
Heinroth at “ Schuler’s” after the re- 
cital, and the pleasant visit ended with 
him enrolling as a Colleague of our 
Chapter. 








C. P. S. Carman has been appointed 
Organist-choirmaster of Christ Church, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., gave 
an illustrated lecture before the National 
Association of Organists on “ The Evo- 
lution of the Organ.” 


Dr. H. J. Stewart is recovering from 
an automobile-trolley collision that 
proved fatal to the car and but for the 
intervention of Providence would have 
been fatal to Dr. Stewart. A broken 
rib, a severely sprained right wrist, and 
cuts and bruises too numerous to men- 
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Dean: 
Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Sub-Dean: 
Philadelphia. 
Secretary : 
Philadelphia. 
Treasurer : 
By the time these words appear in 
print the annual elections of the Chap- 
ter will have been held, and at the time 
they are written, the usual amount (but 
no more) of tense excitement may by 
courtesy be said to prevail; the same 
officers as last year have been placed in 
nomination and will no doubt be re- 
turned. As for the places to be filled 
on the Executive Committee, time alone 
can settle this absorbing question, but it 
is useless to dwell on the matter, how- 
ever, absorbent though it be, since when 
these lines reach the readers’ eyes 
(we hope all who get the magazine insist 
on reading this page first of all, even 
before the advertisements) it will have 
been settled, and, we are confident, set- 
tled right. (It will readily be inferred 
from this that the present scribe is up 
for re-election. ) 

The annual dinner will this year be 
omitted in deference to the general senti- 
ment for the curtailing of luxuries. The 
members have tacitly pledged them- 
selves to eat no more at home that night 
than they would have eaten at the dinner, 
so that the cause of conservation of food 
will not suffer. It is hoped that the wit 
and wisdom which was to have been 
looked for from the speakers on the oc- 
casion of the dinner, had it occurred, 
will be through other channels available 
for the dilectation and uplift of a wider 
audience. 

Of public services there will probably 
be no more until fall. When an organist 
and choirmaster has pulled off his Easter 
music with as much success as might 
reasonably have been anticipated, it is 
very hard to get anything more out of 


George Alexander A. West, F. R. C. O., F. A. G. O., 5325 Wayne 
S. Wesley Sears, A. R. C. O., A. A. G. O., 2210 Sansom Street, 





William Forrest Paul, A. A. G. O., 726 North Fortieth Street, 
Henry S. Fry, A. A. G. O., 1701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


him, except for the ordinary routine of 
his professional duties, until the fall, and 
while two members of the Chapter pre- 
pared and gave elaborate services just 
before the close of Lent, it is true that 
the excess energy of our members con- 
siders itself spent until vacation-time 
shall have come and gone. To this senti- 
ment there is one exception at least, but 
the service will not be under the 
auspices of the Chapter. As one of the 
leading events of the year in the field 
of church music it deserves mention here 
for its own sake. Under the direction 
of Mr. S. Wesley Sears, Sub-Dean of 
the Chapter, the choir of St. James’s 
Church will sing Schubert’s Mass in F 
at the annual Ascension Day service on 
May 9th. The accompaniments will be 
played by an orchestra of some forty 
pieces from the Philadelphia Orchestra ; 
the high standard already set by these 
Ascension Day services in the past is 
sure to bring out a large congregation. 

In the field of organ-building two 
notable large organs are at present under 
construction in Philadelphia, and one 
just across the river in Camden is prac- 
tically completed. None of these in- 
struments, however, is presided over by 
a member of the Chapter, so it is readily 
to be understood that a great amount of 
envy on the part of members, especially 
those who are laboring to do their best 
on instruments built before the days of 
Noah’s Ark, might on investigation be 
found to prevail. Some of us hope for 
new instruments when the great War is 
over, and some have lost hope altogether, 
but no further details are available at 
this time for publication. We mourn 
our loss. 
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Dean: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer : 

Mr. Alwyn T. Davies, A. A. G. O., 
who served for a few months in the 
Canadian Overseas Force, received an 
honorable discharge and has returned to 
his home in Peckville. Mr. Davies has 
just been appointed organist and choir- 
master of the German Presbyterian 
Church, Hickory street, Scranton. 

Mr. Llewellyn Jones, A. A. G. O., 
formerly organist at the German Presby- 
terian Church, commences in May his 
duties as organist and choirmaster at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, in Green 
Ridge, Scranton. 

Mr. Morris Watkins is in the Marine 
Training Camp at Paris Island, South 
Carolina. 








DOERSAM’S REPERTOIRE 


During the past three years, C. H. 

Doersam, F. A. F. O., has plaved the 
following organ numbers in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa., in 
recitals and in church services, together 
with numerous smaller pieces by Bar- 
blan, Bonnet, Claussmann, Capocci, 
Dubois, Foote, Guilmant, Gigout, Han- 
del, Karg-Elert, Malling, Parker, Quef, 
Rousseau, Salome, Stanford, de la Tom- 
belle and Wolstenholme. 
J. S. Bach: 8 short preludes and fugues, 
prelude and fugue in A major, prelude 
and fugue in A minor, prelude and fugue 
in B minor, passacaglia and fugue in C 
minor, toccata and fugue in C major, 
toccata and fugue in D minor, prelude 
and fugue in E minor, prelude and fugue 
in E flat major, fantasie and fugue in G 
minor, pastorale, chorale-preludes. 





T. J. Daniel, 323 Quincy Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
Miss Ellen M. Fulton, 1737 Capouse Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
Frederick Walbank, 1701 Madison Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


Boellmann: Suite Gothique, 2d suite. 
Bossi: 6 pieces. 

Brahms: Chorale-Preludes. 

Borowski: Sonatas 1 and 2, suite in E 
minor. 

Chausson: Les Vepres du Commun des 
Saints. 

d’Indy: Les Vepres du Commun des 
Saints. 

Franck: 6 pieces, 3 pieces, 3 chorales, 
andantino in G minor. 

Guilmant: Sonatas 4, 5 and 6. 

Handel: Concertos in D minor, B flat, 
F major and G minor. 

Georges Jacob: suites 1 and 2. 
Lemmens: 3 sonatas. 

Liszt: Prelude and fugue on “ Bach.” 
Mendelssohn: 6 sonatas, 3 preludes and 
fugues. 

Maquaire: Symphony No. 1. 

Mozart: Fantasie in F minor. 

Merkel: Sonata in F minor, fugues in 
A and D minor. 

G. Pierno: 3 pieces. 

Rheinberger: Sonatas, Pastoral, No. 6, 
F sharp major, A minor, fantasie, E 
minor, E flat major; 6 pieces for violin 
and organ, suite for organ, violin and 
cello. 

Reubke: 94th psalm sonata. 
Saint-Saens: 3 rhapsodies on Breton 
melodies, prelude and fugue in D minor, 
G major, C major, fantasies in D flat 
and E flat. 

Deodat de Severac: Suite. 

J. van Eyken: Sonata No. 3. 

Vierne: Symphonies 1, 2 and 3. 
Widor: Symphonies Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, part of 8, “ Gothique,” “ Romane.” 








tion are the catalogue of his personal 
injuries. The entire organ world re- 
joices that he is on the road to recov- 
ery. 

Eugene Ysaye has been engaged as 
conductor for the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
News Items of interest to the organ 
world will be gladly printed, but they 
should be legibly written in the form in 
which they are to be printed. Kindly 


take note of our manner of printing Re- 
citals, Organ Specifications, Notes, etc. 
Chicago knows how to do things. 
(We’re not speaking of mayors.) The 
A. O. Council held a patriotic organ 
feast, two recitals, round table, recep- 
tion, luncheon, and a Lake Shore drive 
all in one day, and all for the sake of 
purchasing music for the military 
bands. 
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Dean: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer : 


The happiest event in the history of 
this Chapter was the engagement of 
Joseph Bonnet, the famous French 
organist virtuoso, who was heard in 
recital at the new Jewish Temple, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Thursday, April 4th, at 
8.30 p. m. 

Mr. Bonnet arrived in Memphis, Wed- 
nesday, April 3d, and was met by Mrs. 
Gunther, a native of France, who acted 
as interprter, Miss Matilda Read and 
Ernest F. Hawke, who escorted him to 
the Hotel Gayoso, his headquarters dur- 
ing his stay in Memphis. Long before 
the hour of recital the large auditorium 
was packed to the doors. 

The program selected and here ap- 
pended was a fine one, and although un- 
usually classic, was rendered in such a 
masterly way that even the layman was 
carried away with enthusiasm. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to 
occupy a seat in the organ loft, from 
which point of vantage one could watch 
his marvelous technique, both on manuals 
and pedals. 

An extraordinary occurrence happened 
during the playing of No. 5, “ Ariel ”— 
a bee stung Mr. Bonnet on the neck. Of 
all persons in that vast audience it was 
strange that Mr. Bonnet should be the 
victim. An amusing notice of the oc- 
currence is reproduced by courtesy of the 
Memphis Scimitar: 


Joseph Bonnet, celebrated French organist, 
came to Memphis and got “ stung.” 


Ernest F. Hawke, F. A. G. O., 1910 Court Avenue, Memphis. 
Miss Lucy Andrews, 391 East Street, Memphis. 
Mrs. E. A. Angier, A. A. G. O., 531 Vance Avenue, Memphis. 





Proud Memphians may hate to admit the 
fact, but fact it is, nevertheless. However, 
there is one consolation, the stinging was more 
physical than financial. Here’s why: 

Concluding a particularly beautiful piece he 
arose for his bow in response to the applause 
that greeted him from all sides. His lips 
moved, but not with an expression of thanks 
at his reception. Instead he mumbled in an 
aside to Rabbi Fineshriber : 

“Vinegar! Vinegar!” 

Rabbi Fineshriber looked puzzled. Mr. Bon- 
net bowed again, and again muttered in an 
aside: 

“T don’t want it to swell! 
to swell!” 

He had been stung by a bee squarely under 
the chin. 

Rabbi Fineshriber rushed home, a_ block 
away, got the vinegar, and Mr. Bonnet con- 
tinued his program, the audience in ignorance 
of his plight. 


After the recital Mr. Bonnet graciously 
played three numbers for the benefit of 
Guild members, who gathered around 
him and marveled at his wonderful com- 
mand of the instrument. The following 
day, Friday, April 5th, a reception was 
held at 10.30 a. m., at O. K. Houck’s 
piano store by the members of the Chap- 
ter in honor of their illustrious guest, 
following which a luncheon was served 
at the Country Club. 

The final event of Mr. Bonnet’s visit 
was a reception tendered him by the 
members of the Nineteenth Century 
Club. 

Mr. Bonnet’s visit to Memphis will long 
be remembered and we look forward to 
another visit from him in the near future. 


I don’t want it 








The Governor of the State of New 
York attended the Commencement ex- 
ercises of the Guilmant Organ School 
and presented the first Gold Medal of 
the School to Dr. Howard Duffield in the 
name of the Alumni Association. M. 
Joseph Bonnet played the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

American Friends of Musicians in 


France is the name of an association 
whose membership fees amounting to 


seven thousand dollars have already 
been sent for relief as indicated. This 
money is one hundred per cent. effi- 
cient; there are no deductions for man- 
agement on this side. Walter Damrosch 
is acting President and his name inspires 
fullest confidence. Membership fees 
are: Active, $2.00; Contributing, $10.00; 
Associate, $25.00; Sustaining, $100.00, 
and can be sent to George Harris, Act- . 
ing Treasurer, 35 West 8lst Street, New 
York City. 
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Pietro A. Yon 

Pietro A. Yon was born in Italy in 
1886, studied with Burbatti, then with 
the Milan Royal Conservatory, won first 
scholarship in a contest for admission to 
Conservatory of Turin, entered Acad- 
emy of St. Cecilia (Rome) and gradu- 
ated with full honors, winning the first 
prize medal of the Academy and a spe- 
cial prize medal from the Minister of 
Public Instruction; before coming to 
New York Mr. Yon was substitute or- 
ganist at the Vatican and the Royal 
Church. Mr. Yon suddenly leaped into 
fame as a Concert Organist when he 
undertook his notable recitals in Aeolian 
Hall (New York). 

Even the most conservative critics con- 
ceded this organist more than they are 
ordinarily willing to acknowledge in a 
player of the organ. Besides the pre- 
requisites of a prodigious technic and 
finished accuracy and precision, Mr. Yon 
won further and more important tributes 
for his diversity of style, taste for ef- 


fects, temperament, and magnetic ap- 
peal; but possibly the one feature more 
commented upon than any other was his 
unprecedented pedal technic. Mr. Yon’s 
published compositions include twenty 
organ works, nine piano pieces, six 
songs, six masses, and thirteen motets. 

The Chapters have an excellent op- 
portunity of hearing another famous 
Concert Organist now resident in Amer- 
ica, when Pietro A. Yon makes his sum- 
mer tour of recitals. The one way to 
raise the standard of organ playing 
throughout the country is to hear it at its 
best. Such a recital is worth infinitely 
more than an hour organ lesson, and 
costs very much less—an economic op- 
portunity. 





FOR ABSOLUTE PISTONS 





Joseph W. Clokey, of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, comes pretty near the point ‘of 
the Piston discussion when he reverts it to a 
matter of mental process and not organ 
mechanism : 

“My chief objection to the Dual sys- 
tem is based upon the mental, rather 
than the mechanical, processes involved. 
In the Absolute system, in order to 
check up on his registration, one has 
only to think, ‘ What stops are drawn?” 
In the Dual system, one must first think, 
‘Am I on Stops or Pistons?’ and this 
mental process must always precede any 
change in registration. There is in any 
case a bewildering number of things for 
an organist to keep in mind, and the 
Absolute system has the advantage of 
having one less thing than the Dual sys- 
tem. 

“To my mind, organ playing is largely 
a matter of thought anyway. The mus- 
cular movements can, or should, become 
a part of one’s subconscious being, so 
that one has but to think, and lo, the 
music comes forth!” 
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WEIGHTY MATTERS AHEAD 





Private and confidential. 
Hem. 3713. 
1585 Vinton Avenue, Memphis, Tenn., 
P. O. Box 482, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1918. 


T. Scotr BuHRMAN, Esq., F.A.G.O., 
Live Wire Editor, THe AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
3 West 95th Street, New York City: 


Dear Brother Buhrman: 

New Guild titles appear to be now in 
evidence. On page 213 of the April, 
1918, number of your most excellent 
magazine, “The American Organist,” 
I read that an ex-Dean of any Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists’ Chapter is de- 
scribed (by virtue, I presume, of that 
fact) “as near an angel as any human 
could approach.” 

If such is the case with respect to 
those who have served as a Dean in one 
American Guild of Organists’s Chapter, 
what special title is reserved for those 
(and to this the writer must plead 
guilty) who have served in like capac- 
ity for two different American Guild of 
Organists’ Chapters ? 

Also, is there any special costume at- 
tached to these new titles? Are they to 
be inscribed on one’s visiting cards? Is 
one supposed to get an asbestos suit, and 
in addition to wear asbestos wings, and 
also an asbestos halo? 

An early reply to these “ supernat- 
ural” questions will greatly oblige, al- 
ways, Very cordially yours, 


Joun B. Norton. 


April 23, 1918. 
Dear Brother Norton: 

Why tempt me? Show me a Double- 
Dean. What sort of a face has he? But 
that wouldn’t be fair. 

There once was a man who died and 
had a fair chance of getting into the 
right place until he talked too much 
about things they didn’t ask him about, 
so out he went. You know what I 
think of him. 

Now, as to dress, that’s different. I’m 
fond of dressings. You know how choirs 
look when they are in their funereal 

frocks and how they look when they’re 


not. I guess there’s a reason for those 
funereal frocks after all. Deacons have 
a bad reputation for pretty choir girls, 
and—well, I’m not over fond of Deacons 
anyway, but as for the pretty choir 
girlsx—Oh, yes, I’m forgetting; it’s 
dress you’re tempting me with. 

Now dress is the root of all evil. Look 
at the Winter Garden. But don’t go in. 
it’s not good for any organist in there. 
Too many speaking-pipes displayed in- 
side. Speaking of speaking-pipes re- 
minds me of a story I once heard. I 
daren’t say who told it, and I won’t ever, 
ever tell it, but, J. W. A. laughed and 
so did J. H. B. and H. B. D. No, I 
won't tell you that story. But what was 
I talking about? Oh, well, it doesn’t 
matter anyway. 

Wings and asbestos don’t go together, 
Brother Norton. I’m abashed. I’m 
thinking of my long, long eternity. I’ve 
never played Wagner transcriptions in 
Boston nor had my picture taken at a 
console ; I wish I could get that asbestos 
out of my mind. Hang it, man, why did 
you mention asbestos wings anyway? 

Oh, yest, this is what I think of the 
Double-Dean: He is one Wait a 
minute, somebody knocked on my door 
and I’m wondering if it is a man I men- 
tioned in an editorial or a subscriber 
with a check. By gosh, it’s a subscriber, 
good-by, Brother Norton. See you 
later. TS 





MINNESOTA CHAPTER 





R. Buchanan Morton gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Chapter on 
April 30th, at which a collection was 
taken for the blinded war victims. 

Fugue in D major 
Piece Héroique 

Couperin. . Le Petits Moulins a vent 

Les Vendangeuses 

Noél Ecossais 
Debussy Le Petit Berger 
Harwood Dithyramb 
Schubert. Ballet Music in “Rosamunde” 
Sibelius “ Finlandia ” 


Guilman 
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ADVERTISERS INDEX AND BUILDERS 








Arpard E. Fazakas 


OTR ADVERTISERS Designer and Builder of Church Organs 
156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Factory: Orange, N. J. 





Austin Organ Company 
William C. Carl 


Console, The 


ALL types of Church, Resi- 
dence, Theatre and Con- 


Cox Sons & Vining cert Hall Organs. 





Oliver Ditson Company 


Hillgreen, Lane & Company 
( mustav I . Dohring ac BUILDERS 
Arpard E. Fazakas a37 Factories—ALLIANCE, OHIO 





Guilmant Organ School 


Hillgreen, Lane & Company... 


STEERE ORGANS 


You should investigate our 
work if you are truly seeking 
Recital Tour Ax the highest ideals and ac- 
complishments in modern 
organ building. 

Louis F. Mohr & Company ; The smallest as well as the largest: 
Lee St. M. E. Church, 

M. P. Moller Americus, Ga.,2 Man.7 Stops; 
ei Yale University, 

Nocturne, Stoughton............ : 4 Man. 163 Stops. 


Hook & Hastings Company..... 


Kinetic Engineering Company. . 


Reubar Midmer & Son 





Organ Power Company ree Ty a fk. Send for our literature and testimonials 


The 
Orgoblo J. W. Steere & Son Organ Co. 


G. Schirmer ac Est. 1867. Springfield, Mass. 





Charles G. Schlette 





he J. W. Steere & Son ( rg. Co. If funds are not ample for a new, modern organ. 
then have your old organ modernized at less cost 


Noc nn as with equally satisfactory results. 
Stoughton, Nocturne | lly satisfactory results. 


. Several Used Organs for Sale 
Blowers f Tuning and Yearly Care Solicited 


METS * occ ae ce nace aus a37, a42 GUSTAV F. DOHRING 


3287 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Choir Vestments 
ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


Custodians 
LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 
Teeter a39, a40, a41 | 2899 Valentine Ave., Bronx, New York 
Telephone: Fordham 1313—night and day. 
Printers Organs cared for by yearly agreement. Electric 
P motors installed. Where funds are limited splendid 
rebuilt and guaranteed organs can be secured. 


CHARLES G. SCHLETTE 


Church organs rebuilt, tuncd, repaired. Organs cared 
Sel ™ for by yearly contract. preyed plants installed. 
schools f Phone: Westchester 944. 1442 Gillespie Ave.,N.Y.C. 
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Repairmen 
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